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volume, and an organized summary coordinates the 
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Daylight Projection Under the 
Actinic Skies of California 


Tics University of California has welcomed Day- 


light Projection as a new and valuable assistant 
to its professors and instructors. 
The Spencer Delineascope and Daylight Screen illus- 
trate lectures on any subject brilliantly, graphically, 
instantly and in broad daylight. The curtains remain 
up, the windows wide open, no eye strain, no lack of 
ventilation, perfect projection of diagrams, cross sec- 


tions, scenery, maps—all ‘magnified so that everyone 
may see. 

Daylight Projection makes switching on the Delinea- 
scope and dropping in a slide as natural as turning to 


the blackboard and picking up the chalk. 


Mail the coupon today for the story of Daylight 
Projection. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara St. 
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What Is Visualization? 


TAM} 


HAT is visualization? The novice or 


the layman may well be justified in 
asking, either skeptically or in good 


faith, three quest ions 


Is visualization another of the educational 
fads or theories advanced during the last gen 
eration, some of which have become rooted 
upon our educational system, others whicl 
have shriveled under the white light of pub 


licity and have withered away? 


Is it a movement started and 


‘o 
sponsored by 


various commercial interests, and abetted by 


well-meaning and altruistic school executive 


and teachers? 


Or is it a recognized and valuable educatioi 


device or method which has proved its pra 
tical value in the crucible of the classroon 
Has visual education come to stay Has 

taken its place with the great movements sucl 


as natural science, vocational and prevocational 


training, mental tests and measurements, to 


quote a few at random, all of which have won 
a recognized and permanent place in the school 
course? 

All these movements, now recognized y edi 


cators, have won their way through thes« 


liminary stages The educational fad of today 


is the fundamental of tomorrow Every educa 


tional movement has started 


as an experimet! 


greater or less measure 


It has been taken up in 


by those directly interested in its possibilities as 
a source ot revenue This is a necessary ap 
pendage, and not especially blameworthy, if it 
is not regarded as the aim and end, rather thai 
the means. 

Most of us can remember when music, draw 
ing, manual training, household arts, had né 
regular place in the curriculum, but were re 


\W e Can 


garded as fads even remember when 
the sciences wert ust getting a_ foothold 
Medical inspection, dental clinics, vocational 
guidance, had no place in the schools Visual 


instruction has been passing through the 


preliminary and eventually will be re 


Stages, 


garded as an essential feature of a well-balanced 
school system 
The commercial interests do deserve mie 


consideration in every educational movement 


because they do provide a large proportion o 


the necessary material which is indispensal 


NEWELL F 


MERY 


1 


out the would be 


} } 


nool 


carrying working details. It 
system without books, maps, or 
look the 


With visual material, whether 


a poo! S( 


supplies, yet we must to commercial 


houses for these 


slides, stereographs, photographs, 


we must rely in the main on the commercial 
houses for the bulk of what matter we use, just 
as we rely on the great textbook houses for 
our textbooks. No sane person would expect 
textbook or supply houses to remain in busi- 
ness if they did not make a profit on their 


goods, and to a certain extent the field of visual 


education will be colored by the commercial in- 


terests which have films to rent, lantern slides, 
stereopticons, stereographs and photographs to 


sell Not 


a ver prac 


an inspiring viewpoint, but 
take into 


perhaps 
tical and nece ssary one to 
ration 

visual education 


the 


hands of 


control ot 

the educators themselves. 

\s educators 

results secured 
| 


we are interested only in the edu- 
We can no more allow 


the commercial houses to dominate the policies 
of visual instruction than we could allow the 
textbook firms to dominate the educational 
policies of the country. 

It fair to answer the third question in the 
iffirt ve. Visual education has come to stay. 
It has taken its position with the great educa- 
tional developments of the present century. In 

ict as an organized method, it is only in its 
beginnings. That its place is recognized is evi 
dent several facts Among them is that 
there two national organizations, one afh 


Educational Associa- 


lated ith the National 


every side of visual instruction, 


ind pledged to develop the educator’s side of 
this me id, organizations made up of some of 
the ablest and best known educators in the 
countr is well as a constantly growing num- 
ber te and local organizations for this 
pu se. Great universities in the country have 
constantly growing bureaus for the dissemina- 
tiol ous visual helps. Further recogni- 
tion of its importance is afforded by at least 
two monthly magazines devoted entirely to this 
subject, frequent articles in current general 
educa | magazines bearing on visual edu 
catior various standpoints, and a growing 
number bulletins of the United States Bureau 
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of Education taking up various phases of visual 
instruction. 

Do you in your teaching work in the class- 
room, make use of the illustrations in your text- 
book? Do you use a wall map in teaching 
geography or history? Do you make use of a 
chart or graph in tabulating administrative re- 
sults?’ Do you show your pupils samples of 
textiles, or minerals or nature specimens? Do 
you take your classes on excursions to nearby 
factories, parks, zoological gardens or points of 
interest? Do you put on historical 
Do you dramatize reading or liter- 
Then 
you are making use of visual devices, recog- 
nized ones, even though your pupils do not see 


historic 
pageants? 
ary selections in upper or lower grades? 


a lantern slide on the screen, look at a picture 
through the stereoscope, or see a motion pic- 
auditorium, 
that the 


Possibly you 
field 


ture in the school 
didn’t 


was so wide! 


realize visual instruction 

As educators we are interested in visual aids, 
not for the mere sake of using something novel; 
not for the sake of using pictures because some- 
one else is doing it, and we are thus being pro- 
gressive: but to improve the quality of our 
teaching work, and to better the understanding 
that the pupils get of a content subject. We 
do not care particularly what that device may 
be, so long as it serves those goals. If it be 
cheap and easily accessible, so much the better. 
If it be expensive to maintain, difficult to pro- 
cure, then certain larger and better equipped 
schools will be fortunate if they can use sucl 
devices in spite of the attendant difficulties and 
drawbacks, just as in life certain persons will 
always be blessed with more material prosperity 
as regards worldly goods. 

As educators we are interested in the ex- 
tension of the visual field, not from any con- 
nection of ours with commercial interests, but 
because it makes for better and more effective 
teaching; it arouses and sustains the interest of 
the child in his work; it makes it possible for 
the pupil to get a clearer idea of the work with 
less effort and with time; it makes the 
pupil remember the work more clearly. For 
these reasons, visual aids are effective devices 
to help the teacher to do better work. 

At the present time from very force of neces- 


less 


sity, we are compelled to use certain films and 
certain slides, not originally designed for teach 
Our use of them educationally is 


ing work. 
perhaps a by-product of the original idea. They 
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are not altogether the most satisfactory tools 
with which to work, but they are better than 
no tools at all. A dull saw is a better imple 
ment to cut off the end of a two-by-four joist 
than whittling it off with a jack-knife. 

The film for 
certain thrill, or kick, to hold the attention of 


theatrical use must have a 


its optience. To some extent the same thing 
is true with sets of slides originally designed for 
films 


the lecture platform. As time 


and slides specially designed for school use will 


goes on, 


make their appearance, as the practical school 
market widens, and every school finds the need 
and desirability of using visual devices just as 
much as it would need textbooks and maps and 
globes, mental tests, gymnastic training, or 
household arts. 

A compilation, by no means complete, of the 
recognized visual devices in use at present, in 
cludes the following: 

The motion picture film 

The lantern slide, including picturol films 
and opaque projection by reflection 

The stereoscopic view 

The photograph, the text illustration, maga 
zine Or newspaper picture, or half-tone picture 

The cartoon 

The wall map 
The globe 
The chart or graph 
The sand table 
The model or relief map 
The nature specimen, mineral specimen, in 
dustrial sample 

The miniature model 

[The excursion to points of interest 

The pageant 

Dramatization 

Any other device which appeals wholly or 
mainly through the eye or the eye-conception 
of the thing represented. 

We must not forget the thing itself or sub 
stitute the representation wholly for the reality 


I know of a man who read eagerly various 
magazine and newspaper articles about air 
craft; yet when the Shenandoah made her 


often-postponed flight over New England cities, 
he did not even step outdoors from his reading 
great air-craft float majestically 
home. An 


an actual one of my acquaint 


to watch the 


over the roof of his own extreme 


case, maybe, but 
ance. 


Contrary to hastily formed public opinion, 
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visualization is something more than the use 
of motion pictures in the schoolroom, even for 
detailed instruction. The motion picture is the 
most spectacular form in which visual methods 
may be employed, the newest, probably the 
most interesting, certainly the best advertised. 
For this reason, whenever visual instruction is 
mentioned, the thought turns at once to the 
film, as comprising all other forms of instruc- 
tion, a surmise which is by no means well 
founded. 

Practically every school can use some of the 


devices in the foregoing table; probably every 


school in the country is using some of them. 
The larger schools can use nearly all, if not all, 
in some form, to vitalize classroom instruction. 
Herein lies the chief value of visual instruction, 
the great aim of the educator, to help the 
teacher to do better work with the pupils, to 
help the pupils to obtain a more complete 
mastery of the school work, which is the prepa- 
ration for the greater work of life that lies 
ahead. If it can, as it does, assist the pupil to 
get a greater and more efficient preparation, 
then visualization needs no brief for its place 
in the school system. 


Wanted—A Real Canadian Film 


E. L. CH1cANot 


Montreal, 


CANADIAN, learning of the great popu 
larity in the United States of the stirring, 
virile, red-blooded, out o' door film pur 

porting to portray life as it is lived in the wilds 
of Canada, and observing at the same time an 
increasing tendency among American film pro 
ducers to go north and film such stories on 
Canadian soil, is prompted to wonder if there 
has ever been an American-produced Canadian 
picture which gave satisfaction to and received 
the approbation of the Canadian peopl One 
racks the brain in vain to recall such a produc 


tion entirely free from gross inaccuracies of his 


tory or custom, gross impossibilities in climate 


and condition, lamentable ignorance on phases 
of national life 

It is hard to sav so but the average film of 
Canadian life carries so little conviction as to 
cause the experienced and travelled Canadian 
to either generously categorize it as a species 
of humorous drama or leave the show with a 
bad taste in his mouth and wonder as to what 
the American people thinks of him and his 
country. There is certainly a place for the 
Canadian companies which are going into the 
production of Canadian films. 

Most Canadians, of course, seldom pause to 
consider what a relatively small part of the 
\merican movie world they constitute, a peo 
ple of eight millions against one of a hundred 
and ten, with their relatively few moving pic 
ture palaces against many thousands. Pictures 
are essentially planned and carried out for the 
consumption of United States audiences and if 
Canada gets any consideration it is in a rather 


remote and incidental way, which is, of course, 


Canada 


logical, natural, and entirely right. If an United 
State audience is satisfied with a production 
the producer has obviously no cause of com- 
plaint from the standpoint of receipts and he 
can afford to disregard altogether the attitude 
of the small body of his patrons north of the 
border. And apparently the average American 
audience knows so little of life and conditions in 
the Dominion that the most ludicrous mistakes, 
immediately patent to the man who knows the 
country and the life portrayed, will get by with- 
out comment 

Every Canadian audience is not critical to 
the same extent and the greater number of 
those attending Montreal and Toronto theatres, 
for example, might be classed as very average 
American film fans as far as many Canadian 
pictures are concerned. But even here is to 
be found a fair sprinkling of that floating pop- 
ulation which knows life in the sterner parts of 
the Dominion and by the same token it is sug- 
gested that the same must apply to numbers of 
travelled Americans in United States audiences. 

Granted that pictures are first and all the time 
planned for United States audiences, and that 
a producer has accomplished what he set out to 
do when he has satisfied them, one is inclined 
to wonder in all the talk of today of artistry in 
production, in the striving for perfection in 
accuracy, and the fabulous sums spent on turn- 
ing out films which shall be faithful portrayals 
of what they are intended to represent, why in 
this reaching up to an ideal the study is not car- 
ried a little farther and these trivial blunders, 
puny in themselves but glaring and destructive 


in presentation, obviated. Producers iourney 
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to Europe, Arabia, the Orient and the nether 
most corners of the earth in search of the right 
shade of local color or accurate historical and 
other data, whilst nothing like a close study its 
of the closest and convenient 
the 
tions are transmitted through the screen. 


It is 


made most 


neighbor and most erroneous misconcep 


not intended to dwell here upon the 


amount of bad and disastrously efficacious ad 
received \meri 
films 


vertising Canada has through 
without 
effect 


ot 


Canadian which 


had 


and 


can-made 
doubt 
immigration 


any 


has some deleterious upon 


certain phases Canadiat 


development. For a long time this has been 


regarded as quite inevitable. For vears the im 
pression has been subtly conveyed to thousands 
of people who do not know better that the great 
Dominion, which is achieving a development 
unparalleled in the history of young nations, is 


a vast waste eternally shrouded in ice and snow, 


its dull monotony broken by periodical bliz 
zards, where the unhappy populace travels 
everywhere by dogteam, and is for the main 


part engaged in bootlegging, being frequentl 


arrested for the same by handsome members of 


the North West Mounted 
ing a certain frigidity of atmosphere at 


Police. Acknowledg 
times of 
the vear, the use of dog transport over a limited 
area that few Canadians know anything about, 
and an addiction on the part of some individuals 
to the profitable avocation of illicitly distribut 
ing liquor, the Canadian public would like at 
least to have these featured correctly and the 
pictures free from glaring faults. 

It is the 


unimportant companies which are guilty of such 


not only small and comparatively 
mistakes, but they crop up in the most superior 
productions. The foremost corporations whicl 
expend reams of money and go to the most ex 
haustive pains and trouble over a_ production 
sometimes trip up on matters of Canadian or 
British institution which may never become ap 
parent to United States audiences but are most 
glaringly patent to British observers. 

One picture, heralded as a million dollar pro 


had 


with a 


duction, one on which money obviously 


been lavished without stint, really ex 


cellent story, was marred for some because one 
ot 
went 


the principal characters, a British airman, 
the 


medals on his chest, a perhaps excusable mis 


right through picture wearing his 


take to make when such is the practice in the 
United 
jarring note with anyone acquainted with Brit 


States army, but one which struck a 
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CANADIAN FILM 
ish army procedure who knew that officers and 


men wear medals only in the presence of roy- 


alty or its representative and at other time 
only the ribbons. 
In another very excellent picture it took 


French-Canadian audiences in the province of 


Quebec, where French history goes along with 


English and Canadian in the school 


curriculum, 
to point out that there had not yet been a Louis 
XVII to whom they were introduced through a 
caption 

In speaking of Quebec the conviction recur 
that not a solitary title writer of a United States 
film the old 


jargon 


have 
the 


company can ever visited 
of 


vernacular 


sort 
The 


French 


French province judging by 


they make the natives speak 


put into the mouths of Canadians in 


productions is laughable when not 


Phe \ 


the characteristic manner the native of Quebe« 


American 


lauseating are made ludicrous whereas 


has of employing an unfamiliar language is 
most delightful to the hearer 

What this article has particular reference to 
is the Canadian picture of the out o’ doors 


familiar to audiences all over the continent and 
deservedly popular—the picture laid, or purport- 


ing to be laid in the great Canadian 


spaces 
where men are men and consist solely of mount 
ed 


French 


and 


that 


Indians 
the 


policemen, mushers, trappers, 


Canadians. trom tact 


\part 


most of the Canadian areas portrayed are 


pat 
ently California or studio interiors and that such 


ordinary mistakes occur as men hundreds of 


miles from the nearest razor presenting 1m- 


faces or individuals entering heated 


maculate 


cabins covered with snow which persistently 
refuses to melt, there are other blunders orig 
inating solely in a lack of knowledge 

Seldom is a picture completed which gives 


anything like a satisfactory impression of the 


Canadian winter and it is to be supremely de 


sired that sometime a producing company will 


come to Canada to experience the real condi 


tions. Apparently only in this way will realism 
be possible Actors would not take the gro 
tesque liberties. with the frigid temperature of 
the North-West they do now Blizzards would 
cease to be mere big flakes of snow falling 
straight down. One might even look for ac 
curacy in dress. 


If producing companies had a clear realiza 
f the of they 


satisfied to portray the hero 


tion of northern winter 


rigors 


would scarcely be 


ine. who has journeved many miles through the 
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snow without ruffling her hair, urging her dogs 


on to cover more miles with her parca down 


and face exposed, for said face would very 


speedily freeze. 
have to shudder at men heavily protected with 


Similarly Canadians would not 


furs against the fierce elements but clad in high 
leather boots, than which there are no colder 
coverings and which are never seen in the north 
in winter. 


A short while ago a very stirring and drama 


tic film of the Canadian North-West was re 
leased which had a very fine reception in the 
United States but not so good in Canada \ 


typical example of its blundering was a scent 
blizzard, 


in which the hero was caught in a 

quite the worst thing in blizzards. He was 
struggling on rather cheerfully and _ bravely 
under the circumstances when a runner met 
him and handed him a letter. Quite noncha 


1 


lantly he off his 
heavy fur gloves, and proceeded to peruse it 


stopped under a tree, took 


leisurely whilst the blizzard went on doing its 


worst. Anyone who knows anything about a 


Canadian blizzard realizes that his hands would 


have frozen in something under two minutes 
and that a man out in the kind of blizzard that 
was going on wouldn’t have halted for the most 
important kind of document imaginable. 

One 


would naturally be 


would imagine that these difficulties 


overcome by the filming of 
that in 


the set 


Canadian stories on Canadian soil and 


the natural and logical atmosphere of 
ting such inaccuracies would be practically im 


possible. Not so, however, and moving picture 


companies who make lengthy trips from the 
United States, go off by themselves into the 
Canadian wilds, run off reels of Canadian scen 
ery and take every precaution, occasionall; 


make pitiful little mistakes which a Canadian 


might have pointed out to them at the time but 
which were irremediable after, if ever detected 

Not long ago a production company came up 
from New York to complete a Canadian film is 
Their trip and staging cost 


its natural locale. 


them a large amount and they went many miles 
themselves i 
the 


The finished production was a very 


away from civilization burying 


the Canadian wilderness to get right at 


mosphere. 
fine picture but for some it was marred becaus« 


the hero, a mounted policeman, went through 


the entire proceedings wearing the jackboots of 


the summer uniform of the force and the fur 
cap which the Riders of the Plain wear only 
with mocassins It was a slip perhaps easil) 


~ 
as) 


CANADIAN FILM 1 
made, but glaring to one to whom the mounties 
are a phase of his daily existence. 

\ much more serious blundering is that which 


concerns ( 


inadian geography and condition and 


which one can scarcely fail to conclude is often 
wilful and deliberate burlesquing purporting to 
portray ( This kind of mis- 
the effect of 


forming erroneous impressions of 


not 
but 


anada as it is 


representation cannot have 


permanently 
Dominion 


the and indirectly reacting to the re- 


tardation of Canadian development. 


A recent film dealt with a bootlegging ganz 
operating between Canada and the United 
States. One would naturally expect such men 


to remain in as close proximity to the interna- 
tional border as possible yet the camp of the 
Peace River 
the 


been in the 


Arctic 


have 


the 


gang could only 


district or within circle. In 


same picture one of the principal hotels of Al- 
berta was depicted as lined with logs inside 
and hung with furs. Yet further on the need 


arose for a doctor and the captain announced 


it was necessary to go to Calgary, presumably 
Travelers who 
that Alberta 
the 


continent and that doctors in the province are 


snowshoes, to 
Banff 


compare 


on secure 


one. 


visit summer know 


the 


every 


hotels with most modern on 


so numerous, for a certain reason it might be 


embarrassing to explain, that one continually 
falls over them 


Such is the situation at the present time with 


the very gratifying tendency exhibited by 
United States producing companies to stage 
their Canadian stories in Canada. Canadians 
realize that American producers cannot pro- 
duce for them and must necessarily give them 
scant regard and they are content to let it go 
at that. Producers have to play for the biggest 
market and American audiences are apparently 
well satisfied with what they are receiving. 
But after all there is a bigger aspect than 
that of monetary returns. The motion picture, 
which might be made such a potent factor. 
is doing little to draw together the American 


ind Canadian peoples in that union so eminently 


desirable at the present and all times and from 


every point of view. Just a little more care, a 


trie more consideration and in addition to 
reaching heights of greater artistic production, 
Canadian films would be educational in the best 
and the 


verting and entertaining, and give the Ameri- 


highest sense of term as well as di- 


can people that accurate knowledge of Canada 


and her people all Canadians want them to have. 
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Informalities 


By THE EpITor 


OME one has asked us—after reading ‘““The 
Your Child” by Mrs. 
E. Merriam in the April issue—‘Why, my 


Movies and Charles 
dear Editor, run such an article in a magazine 
It’s all 


place 


seriously devoted to visual education? 


very interesting, to be sure, but what 


have the theatrical movies in your valuable 
educational organ?” 

The The 
is one of the most violently effective forms of 


Not only 


THE EpucaTIONAI 


answer is easy. theatrical movie 
visual education in operation today. 
this 
SCREEN but we are steadily on the lookout for 
like it. In 


present in full an 


does article belong in 
for example, we 


Mrs. 
which has been partially reprinted far and wide 


more this issue, 


address by Merriam 


in the American press. 


A great many educators, we are happy to 


say, already realize the vast influence of the 


theatrical screen upon the child mind, and a 


few are preparing for serious investigation of 
the matter. It is one of the most urgently 
needed works of research before the educational 
world today. 

There are other educators, unfortunately, who 
are still trying to ignore the movies as a thing 
beneath serious consideration—holding thereby 
to the dear but dusty tradition that all education 
takes place within the four walls of the class 
room. This fond idea was never true, of course. 
But probably it was never so untrue as today, 
than 15,000 -theatre screens are 


when more 


saturating millions of young minds every week 


with a lawless mixture of the true and the 
false, undistinguished and indistinguishable, at 
a rate of speed and with a degree of emphasis 
probably never approached by all the schools 
of the country put together. What is happening 
on the theatrical screens—and above all what is 
happening in the minds in front of them, is 
; American education 


of vast significance in 


The sooner all educators realize this the better. 
Does Visual Instruction Mean “Films”? 

OR those who still insist upon regarding 

the visual movement in education as a 

piece of propaganda originated by the film 

careful reading 


interests, we recommend a 


of two brief but meaty articles in the Chicago 


Schools Journal for May. The first is entitled 


“Organized Silent Reading for Primary 
Grades,” by Clyde A. Brown; the second 
“Sterecpticon Silent Reading Lessons” by 


Rose Agnes Foley. 
If these articles do not impress one with the 
genuine values already being obtained with the 


slide in one phase only of educational work, 
and with the tremendous possibilities awaiting 
the expansion and extension of such methods 
throughout the whole elementary school system, 
lack of understanding 

Mr. Brown and Miss 


little glimpse 


there must be serious 


and vision in the reader. 


Foley have given but a single 


into the realm of visual aids, but it is a realm 


that would be almost limitless even if the mo- 
tion picture film had never been invented. 
If it was the film that gave the inciting 


stimulus to the present movement for making 


more use of that physiological marvel, the 


child’s eyes, (and very probably it was), by all 
means put it down to the eternal credit of the 


“movies” as one contribution of unallovyed good 


to the race 


Is Visual Instruction a Monopoly of the 
Schools? 


OR those who still regard visual instruc 


tion as the pet diversion of a relatively 


small body of educational faddists, we 


recommend a reading of the article in the Scien 
tific 
Map in the 

Here is a 


\merican for June, entitled “The Largest 
World.” 

monster relief map 600 feet 
State of 


borne by the 58 counties of the State, 


long, 
F 


of the entire California, at a cost « 
$100,000 


to remain permanently on view for the millions 


who will see and study it in the state-owned 
Ferry Building at San Francisco There will 
stand in utter actuality the great State, with 
every mountain, valley, rill and river; every 


city, town and hamlet; every inch of the 6000 
miles of paved highway, every road, every rail 


road with its every station; the mines, the oil 


fields, the fruit orchards, the irrigation projects 


and the deserts—all are there And the whole 


colored by artists, and placed and lighted by 


other artists, the first living portrait of an en 


tire State. One hour before this masterpiece 
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of visual instruction will give the spectator a 
more perfect conception of California than 
weeks of touring and guide-book study. Per 
sonally, we shall not say that we “know 
California” 
work of inspiration. 

And note that the gigantic work was author 


until we have stood before that 


ized, undertaken and carried through by hard 


headed County Boards—not by educational 
faddists. 


Magazine Representatives 

IE ARE already receiving letters from 

educators asking to represent THE [1 

UCATIONAL SCREEN at educational gather 
ings during the coming summer. Such requests 
are being readily granted, of course, and the 
best cooperation of this magazine will be behind 
the representatives. 


Only one representative will be appointed 


for each particular session. When you write, 
therefore, name specific dates and places of the 
Summer Schools or Institutes you plan to 
attend. We shall be glad to name you our 
representative unless the assignment has al 
ready been made. 

On another page of this issue is a fuller an 


nouncement regarding this work. 


Parent-Teacher Film Recommendations in 
Booklet Form 
HE most reliable selections of clean and 
worthwhile theatrical films are probably 
those made by the national Better Falm 
Committeee of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
for the simple reason that their standards 
judgment are the most severe. The primary 
purpose is to guard the children of America by 
recommending only such films as are thot 
oughly suitable for “the family,” including 
children down to the age of ten Thinking 
parents, who care what their children see 
movie theatres, can trust these lists and should 
not be without them 
All the Parent-Teacher recommendations 
date (covering the past three years) can now be 
had in booklet form at 10 cents per copy. (Thi 
price can be made less on orders for a sub 
Address either THr Epuca 
Charles E. Merriam, 
National Chairman of the Better Films Com- 
mittee of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Associations, 6041 


stantial quantity.) 
TIONAL SCREEN, or Mrs. 


Parent-Teacher University 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Every social enterprise or organization—club, 


church, or community center—should have this 
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booklet, films 
recommended whenever they appear at a neigh- 
boring theatre, and thereby contribute directly 
and tellingly to make better films pay better. 
This is the sort of encouragement that the pro- 
It will 
mean inevitably more production of better films. 


promote attendance upon the 


ducers want and will accept gracefully. 


Send 10 cents now, and get the booklet by 


return mail 


What Is Ahead? 
E OFTEN wish we could tell half that 
we know as to what is brewing in the 
realm of films. The year 1924 is big 
with plans and projects in various stages of 
advance, touching every side of the great field— 
production, distribution, exhibition—non-thea- 
trical and theatrical as well—not only in this 
country but around the world. 

These plans are not only more numerous 
than ever before, but they are far less vague 
and visionary. More and more, better men and 
women are being drawn into the field. A 
marked feature of these plans is that the need 
has been realized and provision made for 
adequate financing. In short, the new move- 
ment is being founded upon brains instead of 
bluff, by quiet and rational methods instead of 
blatant ones. It is building for a future that 
will be as notable for intellectual values as 
for dollar dividends. It is a future of a mag- 
nitude utterly beyond the conception of such 
minds as control the motion picture industry at 
the present time 

One of these days we can begin telling what 
we know and the story will be long and inter- 


esting 





r HE June Number of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will be 
a special issue. It will appear about 
the middle of the month. 

Readers are reminded that we do 
not publish in July and August. 

The September Number will ap- 
pear within the first week of Sep- 


tember. 
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appearing here is wholly on the authority 


Training Teachers to Employ Visual Aids in Teaching* 


W. M. Grecory, President 


The Teacher and Visual Aids 
The the teacher 
Visual No 


serve its maximum purpose without the full co- 


the key 
material 


attitude of is to 
Instruction. 


visual will 


School systems have 
cluttered 


operation of the teacher. 


their storerooms and closets with 


many different visual aids perfectly manu- 


factured and endorsed by educators. They are 
the of untrained 


The greatest problem of visual aids is that of 


useless in schools teachers. 
the teacher. 
It is vital that the training of the teacher be 
and a 
The 


teacher must have the wisdom on all occasions 


to an intelligent use, a wise selection, 


perfect adaptation of visual materials. 


to choose between the entertaining, the amusing, 


the interesting, and the instructive. 


The visual material should be selected and 
adapted by the teacher for her particular work 
The teacher should have entire freedom in 
selection of visual aids. This applies to al! 
types of aids and particularly to the forced 
circuiting of motion pictures from school to 
school which is a violation of modern educa- 


tional practice. 

No single type of visual material will satisfy 
all the requirements of a single group of pupils. 
A wide variety of visual aids are necessary and 
their use depends upon the ability of the teacher 
to select, and adapt them to the work of the 


school. 


*Address Presented at the Meeting of the 


Department o 


The quickest way to deaden visual instruction 


in this country is to force upon teachers and 
pupils illustrative materials unrelated to the 
school requirements. Therefore, the present 


situation in visual education is that of an abund- 
ance of illustrative material and a very obvious 


need of training teachers in its use 
Types of Visual Training Courses for Teachers 


In the Normal 


Schools twenty-two 


Universities, Colleges, and 


there are at some 


Visual 


vary from a two days’ showing of motion pic- 


present 


courses in Education. These courses 


tures to an entire semester's work of two hours 


daily. Abstracts of the majority of these 
courses show that three quarters of the time is 
given to the motion picture, a few omit the 


movies, a small number attempt the selection 


of material for practical use in the school room, 
very few demonstrate daily with 
of the 


encouraging growth 


and only a 


pupils the use different types of ma 
This 
directed to a training course of practical use to 
the 


Courses devoted entirely to the motion pic 


terials. should be 


teacher. 


ture, and the mechanics of projectors fail to de- 
the o! 


The 


special research course that solves the problem 


to teachers simple information 


materials 


liver 


visual necessary in teaching 


of some instructor regarding film reaction ought 


not to deceive teachers who desire a_ basal 


f Superintender if the NI \ Fe 
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course in the selection of visual materials and 
who need the practical demonstration of us¢ 
with pupils. 

No course in Visual Instruction should be 
considered basal for teachers that does not offer: 
at least one hour of demonstration with pupils 
for every three hours of lecture or class meet 
ings. It is the common agreement of all the 
committees and investigators that a basal cours« 
in Visual Instruction should offer some oppo! 
tunity for each student to see regular demon 
stration lessons. Likewise, it is of equal im 
portance that each student have an opportunity 
to practice with pupils in the use of visual aids 
The last requirement is so necessary to efh 
ciency in visual instruction that it should be a 
fundamental part of a basal course, and yet the 
author does not know of a single course where 
necessary practice is offered. 

The Course of Study and Visual Materials 

It is the duty of the school executive who 
passes upon the school courses of study to in 
sist that in each course there is a clear stat 
ment regarding the visual materials to be used 
in the presentation of each topic. The real test 
of visual education is in the school room and 
each course of study should be a clear guide to 
the teacher. Better visual teaching will com« 
from the practical educational organization of 
the visual materials The director of visual 
education who formulates visual courses for 
teachers should have clearly in mind the prob 
lems of the teacher in each subject. A mere 
distributor of visual materials will not be abl 
to give to the teacher the method or the ma 
terial that will serve an educational purpose 

The director of visual education in a school 
system should be able to secure cooperation 
from all school departments and thereby obtain, 
organize, and supply the visual material for 
the entire system. Visual material unrelated t 
school work is a waste of time and mone 
Visual materials should be organized and _ ré 
leted to the school work of pupils by expert 


teachers. The circulation, the organization, and 
the material in a collection of visual aids should 
serve the pupils when required by the progress 
of studies. 

A Governing Principle in Visual Education 

The teacher should be trained to use the best 
material suited to the problem in the school 
The school principal and likewise the superin- 


tendent should never permit teachers to be 


forced in accepting visual materials 
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If we wish truly to aid the pupil, we must 
place before him the necessary visual material 
at just the time it is wanted. To force upon 
the teacher and pupils materials at our con- 
venience is a serious educational blunder. The 
most conspicuous example of forcing teachers 
to accept visual material is the motion picture, 
rented and placed on circuits from school to 
school. The teacher’s lack of judgment in using 
film under these conditions, has created a de 
cided reaction against the motion picture. This 
is unfortunate when it might easily be avoided. 
The film library in a school system permits the 
teacher to use this powerful educational aid at 
the proper time with her classes. The teacher 
should be so awakened and trained that she 
firmly opposes circuiting films, or other visual 
aids. 

The Objective in Training Teachers in Visual 
Aids 

The objective in training teachers in Visual 
\ids is the guide that should formulate a basal 
course in visual instruction. That objective 
should be the use of material in the school. The 
technical items of physics of light, the chro- 
matic aberration of lens, the details of making 
motion picture, the stereoscopic effects, the 
timing of intermittents and thousands of other 
technical details should be placed in advanced 
research courses. 

[he research courses may employ classes to 
labor with all types of real or imaginary tech- 
nical problems, some of which will undoubtedly 
benefit the methods of using visual material. 
The great and important need is a basal visual 
course for teachers which gives greater empha- 
sis to the use of the visual material in the daily 
school studies 

Training Teachers to Select Visual Aids 

It is obvious from simple observations of the 
visual aids of any school system that the teach- 
ers, not the distributor, should select the visual 
material. The acid test in selection of any 
isual aid is its use with children. This applies 
to all types of visual aids from the map to the 
most expensive motion picture A type of 
visual material that is all perfect for all phases 
of a universal education does not exist and yet 
teachers who are untrained in selection of visual 
materials sometimes buy and learn afterwards 
when trying to use, that they have been sold in 
two senses. Each course in Visual Aids should 
train its students in the wise selection and re- 


Continued on page 203) 
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Simple Visual Aids for First Year Number Teaching 


Epna Haas 


Public Schools, New York City 


N the beginning of the teaching of arithmetic 
teachers often lose sight of the fact that 
there must be created in the mind of the 
child both an atmosphere of number and a de- 
learning it. This 
about by giving the child a need for each suc- 


sire for desire is brought 
cessive process. 

It is my 
create both atmosphere and desire, by means of 
visual aids. 

There are 
teaching: measuring counting. 
these factors are concrete. We 
jects, we count objects. 

I shall emphasize the measuring aspect be 


purpose to try to show how to 


number 
Both of 
measure ob- 


two primary factors in 


and 


cause it is of such vital importance and so often 
neglected in the earliest teaching. 

The first 
proximation. 
and then verifying the result. 
unit. Later with a 
measure. “How tall is John?” 
on the wall showing how tall you think John 
is.” Let John stand up against the wall. ‘Was 
your guess correct?” “Was it too large?” “Too 
small?” “If too large what must be done to 
correct it?” “If too small how can it be cor- 
Give similar exercises with any ob- 


exercises should be in visual ap 
That is measuring with. the eye 
First with an 


undefined defined unit of 


“Place a mark 


rected?” 


ject at hand that children can represent graphi- 


cally by a line. “Draw a line as long as you 
think this pencil is’; “this book”; “this ruler.” 
After the line has been drawn always have the 
child place the object against the line to see 
how nearly correct the approximation is. 

Keep a list of the children who have made 


When the 


repeated see if the same children do as well, to 


lesson 1s 


the closest approximations. 


discover whether their work was thoughtful or 


mere chance. See if the number who guess 


correctly increases. The children who consist- 

ently do well are acquiring a number sense. 
The second stage in visual approximation is 

where the children are taught to compare two 


objects in order to find the larger or smaller 


“Who is taller, John or Henry?” Children 
guess, then measure. John stands next to 
Henry. Who was right? “How much taller is 


John than Henry?” Draw a line representing 


the difference. Now measure both John and 


Henry with two strings, and see how much 


longer one is than the other. 

The desire to measure and compare will soon 
become so keen that the children will be meas 
uring everything in the room. They will find 


that the window is wider than the door, the 


closet is not as wide as the blackboard, that 
their legs are longer than their arms, their 
hands are shorter than their feet. First they 
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guess, then measure with strings, to see how 
close their guesses are. 

The value of approximation as an interest 


evoking factor, cannot be overestimated, espe- 
cially in the beginning of the teaching of num 
bers. Children love to guess, and after guess 
ing there is always the desire to find out if 
they are right. This habit of checking results in 
Making use 


of the innate love of competition, two children 


itself is quite a worth while goal. 
can guess and each one measure to see which 
one was more nearly correct. 

The idea of guessing first and then verifying 
and correcting the guess, if begun early and 
drilled the child 
when he comes to the solving of problems. He 


often, will be invaluable to 


will read the problem, guess at about how large 


or small the answer should be, and know, 
whether to use the process of addition or mul 
tiplication, subtraction or division, when he 


realizes that his answer is to be larger or 


smaller than the given numbers. 


As soon as possible let the tape measure 
take the place of the string in measuring. It 
has the advantage of having the numbers 
marked on it, and thus enables you to include 
counting with measuring As the children 
count, they point to the numbers and watch the 
portion of the tape measure in their hands, 


bers increase Thus 


grow larger, as the nu 


when they have counted to five and add one 


more the measure gets longer and the number 


is six. They have not only made the discovery 
that five and one are six, but also that six is 
larger than five. This is most important and 


again is developing a genuine number sens« 


In fact a revelation is in store for the teacher 


who has never used the tape measure as 
means of teaching numbers. There is some 
thing absolutely inspiring in seeing the tiny tots 


going about the room with the tape in their 
hands, measuring everything in sight. 
The next step is sustaining the interest 
awakened by the tape measure. And here don 
inoes may well be introduced The ones witl 


numbers to double nines are now obtainable and 
can be bought for ten cents a set These 


clude all the forty-five combinations plus the 


combination with zero. They may first be used 
as ordinary blocks. Building a train with four 
cars, with five, with six “Which train is 
longer, the one with five cars or the one with 
six?” “How much longer?” “How can I make 


them even?” Then let the child find the dom- 
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ino that shows five and one. Continue this 


work through all the simple combinations. 
Note, however, that though the arrangement 
of the spots on the dominoes helps in the recog- 
the not fail to 
impress the face of the 
arrangement 
of the spots than the five, but that the group 
Also that any other method 
of grouping six spots would yield the equal in 


nition of numbers, must 
the 


different 


you 
fact the six on 
domino is 


not only a 


is a larger group. 
value. 


Very 
the game according to the rules, as grownups 


the children will want to play 


soon 


play it leach them to play. There is nothing 
that will drill them better in their forty-five 
combinations, then the adding of the score at 
the end of the game. By teaching them the 
rules of “muggins” they will learn, unconsci- 
ously and automatically to recognize all the 
combinations that make five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty, 

One set of dominoes for every two children 


is essential Thus with twenty sets a teacher 
will have equipment for a class of forty, which 
will last for 

lor pure busy work, the children can arrange 
3+0, 
the 


dominoes at 


many years. 


| 


the dominoes according to tables thus: 


s+1, 3+2, 3+3, etc., and then copy 


tables. Chey can hve 


pick out 


random, write the numbers in a column and add 


the column, checking up their results by count- 
See how many of these columns 
Find 


the product of the two parts of each domino. 


ing the spots 


they can form and add in five minutes. 


\dd the spots on each of two dominoes and 


find their products, etc. 


Che great advantage of dominoes is that the 
children can use them advantageously from 1A 


where they are simply used as blocks, through 


2B where they are used to review and drill the 
forty-five combinations 
The need for the recognition of numbers is 
child. He 


number of 


felt early in the life of the wants to 


know on what 


his house, the 


street he lives; the 


prices he sees marked on goods 
in stores; the number of the page on which to 
find his favorite story. So that he is all eager- 
Here once 
but 


the 


1 to read his numbers. 


more we will 


ness to lear! 


teach with the tape measure, 


interestimg variety can be introduced by 


game of lotto. 


One set of lotto is enough for twelve chil- 


So that four sets will supply a class. 


receives one card. A bright child 
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call the chil- 
dren covering them on their cards when called. 


What 


is selected to out the numbers, 


The one whose card is filled first wins. 

better drill in recognition of numbers. 
Leaving the visual aspect for a moment, we 

find lotto most useful as busy work. Children 


can add each line of numbers. They can 


add 5 to every number, subtract three; find out 
what to add to each number to make one hun- 


up 


dred; multiply each number by four, etc. 

Of course the ingenious teacher can find vis- 
ual aid. to number teaching in many games. 
Spinni:. , tops resting on numbers from one to 
six; arrangement of soldiers in columns of two, 
that go different 
The numbers varying ac- 


three or four; marbles into 
numbered pockets. 
cording to the needs of the lesson. 

Sut with the three devices listed, namely, the 
tape measure, the domino and the lotto, alone, 


there can be created a lively interest in the con- 


crete number problem that is very real to the 
child. 
Nor is this mere theorizing on the part of 


Approved List of 
Reviewed by the Film Committee of the 


Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director of Visua 


New York City 


Chairman 
Instruction, 


A. G. Balecom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
ark, N. J 

Ina Clement, Librarian, Municipal Reference Libra 
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Alice B. Evans, National Committee for Better Films 
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New York City 
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NASMUCH this Committee reviews 


I as 
“School Department.”’ 
practice will be followed hereafter. 
film this 
clearly indicated by an italic notation at 


the V. ] A. 


Every review by committe 


\SSOCIATION 


Logically, therefore, 


the 
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the writer, for years of experience in the teach- 
ing of little children, either just from the kin- 
dergarten or who have never been to school 


before, have shown uniformly fine results in 
speed, accuracy and understanding. 
And this modest contribution to educational 


literature is submitted in the sincere hope that 
the of 
the first two years, who adopt the above meth- 


same results will attend other teachers 


ods, with such variations as their experience 


may suggest. 


A Correction 


= the Approved List 
cussing the film on 


called to “the fact that 
well translated.” 


for February, in dis- 
Pasteur, attention 


of the titles 


Was 
some are 
not This film was viewed by 
the Committee while still undergoing changes, 
and the titles seen were the first rough draft 
We are pleased to state that we now learn the 
film in its completed form has satisfactory 


titles, and regret our mis-statement 


Instructional Films 


Visual Instruction Association of America 


Ruth ©. Grimwood, E.recutive Secretar J | 1 
New York City 

Dr Clarence ] Meleney Iss ate ‘ eri nt 
Schools, New York City 

Mrs. Dudley Van Holland, neral Federat » 
en's ¢ bs, New York City 
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George |]. Zehrung, /nternational Committ the 
( 1.. New York City 

what are to be classed as “educational films, 


they comprise practically the same subject matter as the film reviews in the regular 


lh, 


the two should be grouped together and thi 

appearing in the School Department will be 

end ot each Revier by the Film Comnitttle 
EDITOR 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFI 


The Producer’s Side of It 


\ MONG other things which the coming year entirely on production activities, approved the 


seems to promise the movie industry, is a iction 

substantial reduction in production costs This, Yet whether this was to prove more than 
of course, is an entire right-about-face from merely temporary economy became a matter of 
the policy of the last year or two, during which speculation One writer, commenting on the 
the popular slogan was, “Bigger and bette: situation, declared that if, after the lull, pro- 
pictures, regardless of cost.” Pictures are ducers plunged again into spending on the same 
better, the producer honestly believes, but he scale is before, nothing would have been 
has just began to realize at what a terrific ex accomplished, and he suggested that the logical 
pense they have been brought to that state place to begin the reduction of expenses was 

There has been a wild competition betwee: the stars’ salaries 
the various producing organizations in the He w not original this. Stars’ salaries 
matter of spending Any company which could have long been a target for the disgruntled. 
not advertise its product as at least a “hal t 1s hard tor the ordinary morial to see how 
million-dollar super-picture” was not considere 1 1 Cal ) worth ten thousand do'lars a 
as seriously contributing to the general uplift week, let alo a mere “movie actor.” But 
of the screen. It was fun while it lasted, but that 1s beside the point rhe interesting thing 
suddenly somebody discovered that the degre about salaries is (and I have this from the head 
of superiority of a given picture is not al ( i prominent producing organization) that 
in direct ratio to the amount of money it cost they are relatively a small item in picture costs, 
Certain people who hadn’t the financial re except fi ig mob effects, when daily salary 
sources of some of the bigger produce: lists may easily total five figures. Even then. 
gone sanely ahead and made pictures I hve | re extras at $7.50 a day, cost more 
iraction of the money that the big people er than « tar at $5,000 a week. 
advertising so widely. And, surprising enous = t the stars’ salaries that is causing 
their pictures turned out to be good—not the producer sleepless nights. It’s what it 
merely popular, but actually good in addit takes to make a star—directors, cameramen, 
to being popular. Mind you, I do not sa scenario-writers, script-girls, electricians, prop- 
that this happened in every case, but it d erty 1 ostumers, research workers, carpen- 
happen in a big enough percentage of ses 1 ters, plumbers, stenographers, office boys, tele- 
make the thing significant. It was a stra phone girls, and all the others. \ tourist 
the wind, gasped it istonishment at the hundreds oi 

sig producers did not immediately mie 1utomobil vaarked in rows along the streets 
converted and stop spending Chey Idi’ idjacent to one Hollywood studio, and inquired 
Most of them were committed to & imnocently if there were that many visitors 
schedules, and were in the midst of lai ill the time Those cars didn’t belong to 
productions which must be continued isitor t to the employees of the studio. 
finished on the same scale, even after t ght But the expenditure represented by the studio 
of sanity had begun to penetrat: But prod staff doesn’t take into account at all such tell- 
tion began, in a measure, to taper off ri ng iter is sets (of which, more later) cos- 
ducers who had enormous spectacles in mind  tumes | properties, nor that ever increasing 
for the near future, crossed them off the list problet the cost of stories Mary Pickford 
the present. Plans for forthcoming pictures says that the right to refilm “Tess of the Storm 
were overhauled and revised on a diminishing Country” tw ears ago cost her five times the 
scale. One corporation with releases far ahead entire st of her iginal production ten years 
of its schedule closed its Hollywood studios igo \ rding to report, the estate of Lew 
for a period of ten weeks, and other studios Wailace received one million dollars for the 
although they themselves did not shut down film ts to “Ben Hur.” \ present day 
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New York stage success recently cost a picture 
And 
that’s only the first step in making a picture. 

I spoke a moment ago of the cost of sets. 


producer seventy-five thousand dollars. 


The trend in recent pictures, perhaps largely 


because we are in the midst of a series of 


towards foreign 
In the past, for various reasons, the 


preferred to 


costume pictures, has been 
settings. 
producer has construct on the 
studio grounds very accurate replicas of famous 
Carlo, Notre 


These repro- 


and  buildings—Monte 


Paris, 


places 


Dame, London, Vienna. 
ductions have cost hterally millions of money. 
Now, after experiments, the producer finds that 
technical staff to 


the actual location demanded by his story, and 


he can take his star and his 


the cost of transportation will be 
not wholly offset by savings on construction 
in the studio. Added to 
artistic, esthetic, or whatever you want to call 


back- 


which is the value 


it—of having the actual location as a 
ground. 

But what is actually one of the biggest items 
in the cost of pictures is a thing so self-evident 
that it can not escape the observation of even 
the most casual onlooker. It hasn’t escaped 
the producer, either, but he hasn’t been able to 


do much of anything about it. It’s wasted time. 


The number of minutes a day that actors and 


actresses ony pay spend in doing nothing is 


I have seen a whole wait 


mechanical 


appalling. company 
some trivial 

I have 
through whole scenes again because the camera- 
didn’t 


have seen a com- 


while thing was ad- 


justed. seen a group of players go 


man was out of film and know it, but 


went on grinding blithely. 1 


pany—stars and extra mob—wait for half an 


hour or longer while the director figured out 


Production Notes for 


HERE is at present a very determined 
effort being made to move all production 
activities to New York, the reasons being 
that as the executive offices are all in that city, 
and production is no longer dependent on cli 
mate and sunlight, the industry might as well 
be centralized. As a matter of fact, some com 
panies have changed, but it is expected that the 
majority of the California companies will stay 


because of the large 


where they are, largely 
property holdings of the actors and others con- 
nected with the industry. 


largely, if 
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in detail a bit of business that had just occurred 


to him. I have known a company to be 
held up for a week, spent in wandering about 
the studio in outlandish costume and make-up, 
while the story they were working on was be 
ing rewritten. 

I do not mention these things in a critical 


Mistakes will 


peculiar combination of industry and art as the 


spirit. happen, and in such a 


movies, many of these delays are inevitable 


For the chief commodity of the movies is 
personality, and it is a variable quantity. Tem 
perament enters into it largely—and by tem 


perament I do not mean temper. One director, 


let us say, can not build his story without the 


concrete stimulus of settings and actors in 


costume. Rehearsals mean nothing to him, but 
with his 
The 


dismissing for 


put him on a set and surround him 


actor-puppets, and he is inspired. same 


director, perhaps, is capable of 


the day without the blink of an eye, a group 


of highly paid players in the midst of a 


because he is not in the mood for it 
Another able to 


thousand extras calmly and with dispatch, re 


scene, 


director may be handle a 


gardless of his mood, because he can plan his 
action in advance—can think in detail as well as 
in mass. Yet because he has a practical side, 
his results are not necessarily less artistic than 
and his “overhead” (bugbear 


the other man’s, 


of the movies!) is considerably less. 


There are a number of fine productions 
promised for the next year, and the produce 
wants to keep faith with the public. His prob 
lem, as he sees it, is not so much to “improve” 


pictures, as to, continue to make them meet the 


‘ 


present standards, but at a less ruinous cos 


May he 


succeed! 


May 


Universal is to 
Western pictures. Fox will make a new vet 
of “The Man Without a Country Thomas H 


Ince’s western production, “The Last Frontier,” 


1 + 
return to making two-ree 


sion 


is now in preparation. Charles Ray is to appear 
again under Mr. Ince’s supervision. 

“Stella Dallas,” by Olive Higgins Prouty, has 
been purchased by Samuel Goldwyn. 


Rex Beach’s “The Recoil” filmed entirely in 


France by J. Parker Read, will be released by 
Goldwyn. “The Bandolero,” directed in Cuba 
by Tom Terriss will saon be finished. Pedro 
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de Cordoba, and Renee Adoree have the leading 
Nungesser, the famous 
take part in the 
Ballin, 


art director for Goldwyn, returns to that com 


roles, and Captain 
French ace was engaged to 
Hugo formerly 


aeroplane sequences. 


pany as a director. His first picture will be 
“The Prairie Wife.” 
What is believed to be the 


ever erected for a motion picture has been built 


most unique set 
at a little town near Los Angeles for “The End 
of the World,” Tom J. 
Jack Pickford 


astronomical observatory in a tree. 


Geraghty’s production 
This set consists of an 


It is fully 


starring 
equipped with a telescope and other apparatus 


used in connection with observing the stars 

Norma Shearer has been 

posite Mr. Pickford. 
Charlie Chaplin’s new 


revolutionary in comedies. 


selected to play op 


production will be 
back 


ground is being built at the Chaplin studio. An 


An elaborate 


Alaskan mining town of the 
n the 


exact replica of an 
vintage of ’98 is now under construction ¢ 
lot. Many 


floor space of the 


finished sets completely cover the 
interior stage and others are 
exterior stage. The 


being erected on the com- 


pany will shortly proceed to location where the 


snow scenes will be filmed. The scarcity of 
snow in California this winter made Chaplin 
decide to take his company to Alaska, but 
transportation difficulties at this season may 


mean that his desire for actual locations may 


have to be abandoned. 


Theatrical Film 


THY NAME IS WOMAN (Mctro) 


\ Spanish tragedy. Dealing with smugglers 


and soldiers—a time honored theme—it gives 


the three principals, Barbara la Marr, Ramon 
Novarro, and William V. Mong some highly 
dramatic moments. A young soldier is sent by 


his superior to make love to the wife of a man 
suspected of smuggling, and to spy on her hus 
fall in love, 


his wife rather than lose her to another Che 


band. They and the husband stabs 
picture is really a character study of the wife, 
and Miss La Marr is quite equal to the task 
THE SHADOW OF THE EAST (Fox 

E. M 


the desert sheik for our delectation. 


Hull once more offers the desert and 
This time 
the sheik has an “Oxford finish” which restrains 
him from reverting too completely to type, and 
chance at 
littl 


gives the English husband a 


a Tro 


Hindu 


mantic closeup with his ‘bride. A 
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work on C. B. 
De Mille’s production, “Feet of Clay,” with 
Estelle Taylor featured, an untitled Rex Beach 


Paramount activities include 


story for Rodolph Valentino, William Farnum 
in “The Man Who Fights Alone,” directed by 
Wallace Worsley, an 
of Arthur 


Irvin Willat production 


Stringer’s “The Story Without a 


Name,” featuring Agnes Ayres, Glenn Hunter 
in “Merton of the Movies,” under direction of 
James Cruze, Pola Negri in “Compromise,” 


adapted by Paul Bern from Suderman’s “Song 


of Songs,” “Empty Hands,” a George Melford 
production, a picture featuring Adolphe Menjou, 
Charles de Ricardo Cortez, and Jetta 
Paul Bern, 


“Whispering 


Roche, 
and a 
Men,” 


starring Thomas Meighan and directed by Vic- 


Goudal to be 
Booth 


directed by 


[Tarkington story, 


tor Heerman. 


First National releases now ready include 
“The Woman on the Jury,” “Sundown,” with 
Ben Alexander, “A Son of the Sahara,” with 
Bert Lytell, Claire Windsor, Montagu. Love, 
Walter McGrain, and Rosemary Theby, “The 
White Moth,” a Maurice Tourneur production 
with Barbara la Marr and Conway Tearle, 


with Lewis Stone 
and “The Sea Hawk” with 


“Cytherea—Goddess of Love,” 
and Alma Rubens, 


Milton Sills. 


Claire Windsor will replace Corinne Griffith 
in “For Sale,” while the latter will probably 
make, “If I Ever Marry Again.” 


Reviews for May 


mysticism is thrown in for good measure. 
There is a good cast, including Frank Mayo. 
Mildred Harris, Norman Kerry as the sheik, 
Bertram Grassby as the Hindu, Evelyn Brent, 


and others 

LILIES OF THE FIELD (First National) 
Solomon in all his glory was certainly not 

arrayed as one of these, nor did he live in any 

as these lillies achieve 


all of which 


such palatial apartment 
without toil, is merely to say that 
this is a lavish production. But however satis- 


fying it may be to the eye, it doesn’t offer much 


for the intellect, being a commonplace story of 
an unfaithful husband and a greatly wronged 
wife. Corinne Griffith and Conway Tearle 


adorn the story. 


THE SHEPHERD KING 


\ somewhat spectacular presentation of the 


Fox) 


story 


filmed in Italy and Palestine. A 
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Translation: 


Gold 
Medal 
Diploma 
awarded 


The 
DeVry 
Portable 
Motion 
Picture 
Projector 


Intern’! 
Exposition 
'M. P. Photog’y 
under 
patronage 
his majesty 
The King 
of 
Italy 
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rain, DeVry asserts 
its leadership 


To the school or church contemplating the purchase 
of a motion picture projector there is a certain signifi- 
cance to this—the most recent crown of supremacy ac- 
corded the DeVry Portable Motion Picture. 

To the school or church which is already equipped 
with a DeVry there must be a certain degree of satis- 
faction in the thought of possessing the best projector 
on the market. 

It is not surprising that the DeVry should be 
awarded the gold medal diploma in Italy. It is in line 
with the natural flow of events which, in France, the 
birthplace of the motion picture, and in Germany, the 
acknowledged seat of scientific and mechanical ac- 
complishments, has procured for DeVry the ascendancy 
over the largest types of machines consuming 10 and 12 
times as much electrical current. 

There is only one outcome,—the DeVry Projector 
—-the original suitcase model—is the projector best 
suited to your requirements. It is the one projector 
that will give you lasting satisfaction in years of service 
and pictures of quality—clear, rock-steady and flicker- 
less. 


\Write today for literature on 
The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector, 
The Super DeVry,—the semi-portable for 
Auditorium use. 


The DeVry Corporation 


1091 Center Street - Chicago, III. 
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large cast of players whose general resemblance 
that the 
in following the 


to each other is so close spectator 


would have some difficulty 


story, if he did not already know it. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT (Paramount 

One of the Zane Grey series, with general 
excellence of production, and Ernest Torrence 
in one of his outstanding characterizations. The 
cast also includes Bebe Daniels, Lloyd Hughes 
Noah Beery, Frank Mason, and Earle Metcalfe. 


A touch of color at the end is somewhat novel. 


FLOWING GOLD (First National) 

A story of the oil fields with some impossible 
situations, and some terrific thrills produced by 
a combination of burning oil well and cloud 
burst. Milton Sills plays a versatile young man 
who can do anything from acting as butler to 
selling jewelry, and plays him without a glint 
Anna Q. 


of humor. ©. Nilsson gives a good per 


formance as an awkward country girl. 
THE FIGHTING COWARD (Paramount 


Booth 


handled by James Cruze. 


deftly 
A southern boy is 


Tarkington’s “Magnolia” 


disowned by his family for refusing to fight a 
duel. He drifts down the Mississippi and falls 
in with gamblers and bullies, from whom he 
learns that the secret of bravery is the ability 
to intimidate people. Putting into practice this 
useful piece of information, he becomes known 
the length of the river as “the notorious Cunnel 


Blake.” 


the high spots in the comedy. A 


His triumphant return home is one of 
competent 
cast handles the story delightfully, with Cullen 
Landis as the “fighting coward,” the versatil 
Ernest Torrence as a river gambler, and Phyllis 


Haver and Mary Astor for very good measure. 


THE MAN FROM BRODNEY’S (Vitagraph 


Harold McGrath 
mantic thriller, the plot of which is developed 


contributes another  ro- 
from a quarrel between the natives of a rich 


tropical island, and the white men who claim 
Warren Kerrigan is the 
to the 


violence on the part of the natives. 


ownership. J man 


from Brodney’s, island to prevent 
Naturally 


the climax comes in a 


sent 


he fails to do so, and 
marines to 
moment. The 
Miss DuPont, Pat 
3ertram Grassby, who gives a 


hair-raising meleé, with American 


the rescue at the critical cast 
includes Wanda 
O’Malley, and 


good performance as the native leader. 


Hawley, 


THEATRICAL FIELD 
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FAIR WEEK 


Faintly 


Paramount 


amusing rural melodrama, including 
bank robbery, and a balloon stunt by 


The Walter 


the village handy man becomes the village hero, 


the usual 


way of variety. rotund Hiers as 


vanquishing the villain by sheer weight. Con- 


Wilson as the 


Metcalfe as a particularly insidious 


stance banker’s daughter, and 


Earle rillain 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN (C. C 


An innate 


Burt 


aversion to averages may have 


prejudiced me beforehand, but at any rate | 


saw nothing in this picture but an incoherent 
story purporting to defend the maligned flapper. 


Neither interesting nor entertaining. 
MAYTIME 
The 


the stage as 


Preferred 


story made delightful entertainment on 


an excuse for tuneful melodies and 
colorful costumes, but deprived of these on the 
screen, its dramatic values shrink considerably 
Two sweethearts of crinoline days are parted, 
but thre 


their romance is 


generations later 


culminated in the love story of their grandchil 


dren. The picture drags unbearably at times, 
including 


Wallac = 


but it is well produced with a cast 
Ethel Ford, and 
McDonald. 

$20 A WEEK 


Shannon, Harrison 


Distinctive 


George Arliss contributes one of his finely 
drawn portraits to a somewhat hit-or-miss 
story. Che idle son of a wealthy father agrees 


asa joke to get along on $20 a week if dad will 


do the same. The father’s adventures as a $20- 


a-week clerk lead him into the family of one 


The story is marked 
the part of Mr. Arliss 


storv needs edit 


of his own business rivals 


yy some quiet comedy on 


who plays the father, but the 


ing in the interests of coherence Taylor 


Holmes is not as funny as he might be in pro 


portion to the effort he makes, and Ronald 
Colman who did such excellent work in ‘‘The 
Sister” is commonplace as the son Edith 


Roberts is adequate in the necessary feminine 
role. 


MODERN MATRIMONY 


A trite little comedy about a poor young man 


Selznick 


who gets married, and buys a house and furn 


lose his 


job. Owen Moore’s woebegone expression puts 


iture on instalments, and proceeds to 


this over if anything can 
WHEN A MAN’S A MAN 
The Harold 


well-known manner, with the 


First National 
Bell 


equally 


Wright's 


well 


story deals, in 
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known great open spaces, and the titles dwell 


with tiresome insistence on the word “man”, 
but in spite of everything, this is a good picture 
Trite, yes, sentimental, I grant, but well acted, 
beautiful settings. John 
“the Honorable Patches” all 


that could be desired. Marguerite de la Motte, 


and with natural 


makes 


Bowers 


June Marlowe, and Robert Fraser are notable 
in the cast. 
WHY MEN LEAVE HOME (First National 

Men apparently 
wives leave first, but that is not really the main 


leave home because their 


issue in this picture. The chief concerns are 
what they do while they are gone, and how to 


get them back. The story is adequately pre- 


sented and mildly entertaining, but will add 
nothing to the reputation of the cast, which in- 


cludes Mary Carr, Helene Chadwick, and Lewis 


Stone. 
A SOCIETY SCANDAL (Paramount 
Gloria Swanson continues to do. splendid 


work, this time as an impulsive wife, whos 


very mild indiscretions cause her husband to 
sue for divorce. A serious minded, ambitious 
young lawyer wins the divorce brilliantly by 
tearing the wife’s reputation to tatters, where 
upon the lady takes a unique revenge. Rod La 
Rocque and Ricardo Cortez are in the 

THE WHIPPING BOSS (Bever! 

Propaganda sponsored by the Ameri 

Legion against the use of the lash in convict 


camps. Not a particularly strong stor 


very doleful throughout, but it makes it 
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that is 
3arbara Bedford, Lydia Knott, Lloyd Hughes 


which is perhaps all required of it. 


and others present it acceptably. 
BROADWAY BROKE (Selznick) 

For those people who treasure the memories 
and traditions of the theater, this picture will 
It tells of Nellie 
Wayne, once a star in Augustin Daly’s theater, 
and the troubles that besiege her in her old age 
Mary Carr is featured, 
Marmont in a prominent role. 
THE STRANGER (Paramount) 

a short story by Galsworthy. 
nal story begins in the library of an 
English jurist of spotless reputation, 
who is on the verge of receiving an important 


doubtless have some appeal. 


when she is forgotten. 


with Percy 


Pictured from 
The origi 
eminent 
diplomatic appointment. Into this atmosphere 
of peace and self-satisfaction, comes a dissolute 
younger brother with the bald statement that he 
has just killed a man and has come to his brother 
The rest of the story devoted 
older brother’s struggle between 
man is con- 
crime, whereupon the real crim- 
suicide, leaving a confession. In 
the end the lawyer burns the confession and 
allows the innocent man to die rather than in- 
volve himself in the scandal. The film version 
to emphasize the character of 


for protection 
itself to the 

right and wrong. An innocent 
victed of the 


inal commits 


has been mad 


the stranger who is substituted for the real 
murderer. The picture has been given fine 
oduction, with Lewis Stone, Richard Dix, 


Cully Marshall and Betty Compson in the cast. 
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Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Address Before the National Convention* 


By Mrs. CHaArLes E. MeRRIAM 


National Chairman of Better Films Committee 


HE most significant phase of the motion 
ied problem during the past year, 
has been the persistent filming of the 
salacious books We have 
tested again and again, but in vain; and even 
today the industry is filming two more of these 
vile books—books that the 
girl would otherwise never have heard about. 
One of these is about to be 
week. The author of this book 
wrote it to see how much the American public 


most 


ever written. pro- 


average boy and 


released next 
said he only 
would stand. Samuel Goldwyn, the producer 
of this film that this week, 
which we are devoting to child-welfare, is to 


announces very 


be nationally advertised by them as, “Love 
Week,” to be a natural forerunner for his 
film production. So while we are pondering 


on the problems which confront motherhood 
and our children; back in our 
they working 
huge force of paid workers, to put our children 
in the proper mind to absorb and 
relish this new production: 
and down to the 
standard of this film 
emotional forces for this 


towns 
thei 


home 
are night and day, with 
state of 
To bring the boys 
level of the moral 
prepare their 
making 


girls 
and to 
latest money 
scheme. 

The industry tells us that 
mention these bad films—that we should spend 
our time advertising and praising their good 
films. You might as well say that the com- 
munity should its criminals, 
and spend its time praising the good citizens. 
You might as well say that we should over 
look the fact that a man is a thief and should 
not punish him, when he may have many good 
qualities which we You mighi 
as well say that when a man commits a murder, 
we should overlook that crime and talk only 


we should not 


pay no heed to 


could praise. 


about his good deeds, for there is supposed to 
be good in all of us. 


*Delivered at St. Paul, Minnesota, on 


Associations 


Parent Teacher 


May 8, 


the foundation of law and order been 
based on this principle of 
qualities of 
them for their 
everyone else must suffer for any transgression 
We don't let a 


steal and get away with it, because he shows 


Has 


praising the good 


our criminals and not punishing 


crimes? Far from it—and 


of the laws of humanity. man 


good deed performed 


Our government is forced to protect the inno 


us a clean slate or a 


cent, law-abiding citizen from the guilty crimi 
nal—not to praise the good deeds of the guilty 

The producers excuse themselves by saying 
that the constitution allows them the privilege 
The constitution does 


of “free speech.” grant 


us the right of a “free press.” But the motion 


picture producers know that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has twice declared that the motion pic 
ture is not a press or news agency but is an 
amusement agency which the laws have always 
more rigidly controlled than the press. It is 
the that 


Why 


only a universal language in sense 


music and art are universal languages. 


then talk about the right of free speech, ex- 
cepting to confuse those who do not stop to 
think? 


We mothers, realizing that our children learn 
only by imitation and realizing that they learn 


from their heroes, and realizing that 


these motion picture actors have become great 
must 


mostly 
girls, protest 
much crime, im- 
brutality the Nine 
acts our children see portrayed 


heroes to our boys and 


against the portrayal of so 
morality and on screen. 
tenths of the 
in the movies would bring them a jail sentence 


were they to do the same thing on the street 


and then we mothers would be the ones con 
demned. The community cannot allow the 
children to see so much lawlessness and then 


It is the duty of the com- 
How can our children 


blame the parent. 
munity to prevent this. 
understand the justice of our laws, 


when we 


1924. before the National Congress of Mothers and 
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not ‘only adow but applaud their movi ! dre } ind | might make more money 


when they portray all their crime, brutality at f we turned int agins and taught our chil 


immorality, and then we arrest the childre rickpockets You and | might 


when they attempt to imitate the act Is tha make more money if we would sell our daugh 
. £ 


fair play And oh, the suffering of these littl ters int white slavery Oh, yes, there are 
ones who are brought before our court mal i1vs in which you and | might make 
justice, dazed and amazed at our injustice tf ore money if we forgot all our principles and 
them Why punish our little childres rshippe nly the almighty dollar. But 


imitate, when we approve those who give the f you | should lose all self-respect and 
the ideas? rget ir duty and our love for our little 
The producers answer our protests by say —_ iid any one have a decent word to 
that they must film these bad books or go out 7” . us Would we even expect any 
of business,—that the good picture does et inything kind about us? You and 
pay in box office receipts Their owt robal ight make more money this 
prove the falsity of this. statement; for he é e woul ll out to the motion 
issued figures fron Hollywood last summer picture nd tt and help to whitewash them 
to show that the films that paid then th Ict10 f these bad films, but we 
during July were the ost wholesome ’ le our punishment ultimately: “For 
ever made, and of the ten wl ich were St vnat ¢ t ta man i he gain the whole 
failures from the box office stand his « oul?” 
ceserved patronage So their owt gure But are interested in the children 
credit their statement, and we wonder he the citizens of tomorrow, and we 


they persist in their policy Can there be re 1 to protect them and fight for thei 


truth in the rumor that the are deliberatel elfat re al two things whicl 
trying to break down the morale I mold life eredity and environment 
and girls? But suppose their state t lust ly as a child mingles with criminals, 
pened to be true, is that a1 good « t ious or immoral persons, just so 
their offense? The man who knocks e child be Ided by them, and 
the head and takes your purse can make mot ( e then day the community is 
monev as a thief than he can as t revent the riminals from begetting 
man. but do we condone him at herit these tendencies. How 
ict for that reaso1 Would he evet e prevent criminals from begetting 
civing us that reason as an excus t 1 then allow them to make crimi 
crime: Che man who cheats anothet childre: the honest and law 
his life’s labors ot! Savings, Cal r ! 
money that way, but does that excuse It Hecht, w has recently been fined for 
onlv in the business for the money the e themes in at rticle published last 
make, and care not or the moral i 1 nt il in the 1 vit plots is typified 
bovs and girls. It is not an art with the usual ex.—If you will keep track of the 
it is purely a dollars and cents | { ( 1 are shown in the movie plays you 
and they seem t that the end 1] that two-thirds of them are theoreti 
the means; and that as long as money mal | Were th eroine involved, a 
is their only incentive, they hould | lows ! 2 i motions and attitudes 
to make it in the easiest, quickest ' tated | moralistic plot, these 
any method they choose and without at ( id be vnright ‘obscene.’ The 
test from the communit no matter what movie neerning themselves almost entirely 
pens to our childret t the triumph of Morality have revealed to 
You and I might possibly make more mone rld at ree ssings, huggings and 
f we violated and transgressed all ir la ttempt pes t | f which has never 
for there are always those ho are willing ni inv art or semi-art form of 
pay high for he transgressiol You I I 1 it The movie producers 
might make more money if w ne | [his is the law of 
children to work in the movies li is! The average movie plot 
what thev brought in for we also ha brill t é ‘ the vicissitudes of Virginity. Th 
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public discussion of female virginity, which 


preoccupies the moralist, is an intensely more 
sexual stimulus than the public discussion of 
prostitution or sexual promiscuity. Write your 
own psychological caption. If I were to draw 
a cartoon of the movie heroine, 1 would draw 
a picture of a pretty girl with her head buried 
in the ground offering the rest of her person 
as the battlefield of Remember this 


has not been said by a reformer, nor a prude, 


drama.” 
but by one who has been convicted of over 
stepping the bounds of propriety in his writings. 

In our schools and churches and homes, we 
are helping the child to choose the best in 
life and to avoid the pitfalls. And 
allow the motion picture industry to defy all 
the standards and ideals upon which the nation 
was founded. This founded on 
liberty, but it was the liberty of religious wor 


then we 


nation was 


ship, and not physical license. Every business 
in the country is regulated by the government, 
and every honest business is glad of the pro 
tection it Our esteemed 


bankers are regulated and their banks are ex- 


brings them. most 
amined by the regularly so that 
we may have confidence in them. The packers 
are regulated and the meat sent out is stamped 
show that 


government 


with the government’s approval to 
it measures up to our standards and will not 
harm our children; your lawyer cannot prac 
tice law until he has passed an examination 
given by your state to be sure that he measures 
up to your standard; your doctor and dentist 
must do the same; your teacher must also meas 
ure up to certain with all 
this evidence, this large industry dares to think 
they are above any regulation or any standards 


standards; and yet 


that we may demand for our children’s safety 


and to preserve the morals of our boys and 


girls. If they were doing a legitimate business, 
would they be afraid of some supervision? It 
they thought it measured up to our standards 
would they be so afraid of our supervision? 
They talk about censors in such a scornful 
were self-appointed moralists 
that 


because he is ap- 


way, as if they 
You might as well say 
moralist 


the policeman is 
a_ self-appointed 
carry out our 
We make the 


The same is true of so-called 


pointed to standards of right 


and wrong. 
to enforce them. 
We pass certain standards of morals 


laws and ask him 


censors. 


as a community and then appoint people t 
interpret those standards and cut the pictures 
to conform to them. In order to preserve law 


and order, we must have officials to carry out 
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these regulations. No one is above the law 


So let us not be fooled any longer. Do we 
GOD 


us drop our child welfare 


worship Gold ot today? If we prefer 
the gold, then let 
work, for we cannot conscientiously accept the 
gold with one hand, which destroys the work 
we are doing with the other. If we worship 


God, then we will think of his little children 


and we will protect them. We must choose 
now, 
Most of the movie themes today show scant 


respect for law or government, nor for minis 


ters of the gospel, for teachers in the school, 
or for parents in the home. And do we won 


der why the children are becoming lawless: 


and crime is so prevalent? According to aver 


age movie standards and teachings, no one 


obeys a law if it stands in his way of a good 


time; no one goes to church excepting the 


queer looking, hideously dressed people who 


attractive enough to go any other 
child 
blow spitballs at an ugly teacher; 
falls for a pretty little flapper and forgets his 
1, 


are not 
excepting to 
father 


place; no goes to school 


every 


and every mother is either a hars 


} 


home ties; } 
who carries her bible in 


and selfish individual 


her hands all day, but strangely enough does 
else, if she is 


thinks 


not carry out its precepts; or 


attractive, then she has many lovers, 


of nothing else and spends her time in idle 


One of our judges has just said 


dignit 


frivolity. 


that we must teach our children the 


of marriage if civilization is to survive. And 
old-fashioned, and 


“Who'll be 


season,” as a sub-title, seems 


vet marriage is shown as 
merely an entangling convention. 
who’s wife next 
to be the proper subject of conversation And 
the latest marriage in tl 

terms of dollars and cents and to decide if it 


idea is to discuss 


is not cheaper to marry than to keep a mis 
“What are a few old con 


tress. They say, 
Let evervbody live a 
Ah, but there’s 
Last week in Chicago, we had agai 
the tragedy of the little 
who tried this freedom and much heralded hap 


It ended in a double tragedy, and het 


ventions these days? 
he wants to and be happy.’ 
the rub. 


inexperienced gir! 


piness. 


family was glad when she came home in 


coffin and the disgrace was ended. It always 
tragedy. And yet her disclosed 
the fact that she too expected that imaginary 


spells diary 


“Marriage,” she wrote, “what is 


a scrap of paper? 


happiness 
Do you think 


marriage but 
I would let that interfere with my happiness?” 
And the pity is that she is just one of the 
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thousands who have suffered and who will he husband, none the wiser, falls passionately 

continue to suffer whenever they chase thos« in love with the actress. The wife loses her 

imaginary bubbles. Happiness is found in heart to another man. Complications? Comedy? 

work and in unselfishly living for others. On: Sensation? Success? You said it.” 

must forget self to find happiness. They think 

of marriage only in this selfish way and do Bebe Daniels in “Little Miss Bluebeard” 

not seem to realize that it was designed purel " ; : 
Here’s a cleanup as sure as Bluebeard’s 


for the protection of the little children. ' is 
Eighth Wife. The story of a girl who suddenly 


yy . ' Wt . . . : ro > rectly P 7 a 
With all this evidence, can any on honestl found she had one husband too many. 
believe that the motion picture industry is 
entitled to feel itself above our laws and regu “Sinners in Heaven” 
lations? For the sake of our little ones and 
“What forces of tradition and convention 


future generations, can we afford to allow 
1 , ‘ - ‘ 

them free rein any longer? With all the could keep apart for long a man and woman 
power of their gold, you may think it is hop thrown together on a tropical island with no 

’ arel ] . F ence > T : : ; z 
less to fight on. But remember that we have apparent hope of rescue? Their love when at 
something stronger on our side than monev last 1t sweeps aside the codes of Society, tears, 
We have right and right must prevail ulti and Barbara’s loyalty to another man, is an 
mately Our mission is to make the world a idyll so passionate and tender that it requires 
better place for our children and our children’s no justihcation save its own supreme fitness. 


children. They are the most precious things 
~ . P . ~ ° a ” 
in life. May we be given the strength to hold Cecil DeMille’s “Feet of Clay 
fas ur ideals, to fight for their protection, wry . P ; ; 
fast to our idea bi gh re he ‘ I [he story of a girl who after tasting all 
anc t Carry Ss articul: ng on to ‘ +] 11 ¥ | | 3 “11: . 
nd 2 cary ee pereee Se he thrills offered by the fast-living millionaire 
rag “ious VIC ’ ; one 
glorious victory. set finds happiness lies elsewhere. The story 
aa i Bie of a girl tempted and untarnished.” 
HOSE who think that. the lustr) 
has any intention of cleaning house itself Gloria Swanson in “The Coast of Folly” 
should get a copy of Paramount’s “famous 
fortv” releases for this fall and winter—1924- ‘Can a single girl even innocently play with a 
1925. I have a copy before me and will quot ———— ——— not pay the price 
tor the benefit of those who cannot procure , 
* ef ; The Cave of Fallen Angels” 
copy, twenty-four of the forty titles and some 
of the publicity that accompanies them he tale of a mother who herself the mis- 
; , ted” tress of a roaring night life cafe, has placed 
wans bs , : Ee 
Gloria Swanson in “Manhandled er pretty daughter with a rich family to be 
“Imagine the screen’s most gorgeous pet brought up respectably. When the daughter 


; , . ' Litptee the 4 —"* ; . 
sonality as a silken gold-digger, trading het ting the pace that kills, when the 


caresses tor iewels and Rolls Roveces Es butterfly faces hei moral crisis in her own 
caping untarnished, till her charms, like all rare mother’s cafe,—here are thrills, here are heart 
goods that men handle too freely, sink to the throbs such as audiences seldom see.” 
bargain-price class Imagine the punch, ft 
gowns, and best of all, the profits.” Agnes Ayres in “Playthings of Fire” 
“The Enemy Sex” A flaming expose showing the sham of the 
modern feminine craze for freedom \ thril- 
“What is the enemy sex? That is what ling action stor proving convention is in 
20,000,000 people will be asking when you realit 1 cage—not a prison With Agnes 
announce this picture. The most startling of \yre s the daring romantic girl who played 
all the flapper, jazz novels.” with fire and almost got singed.” 
Leatrice Joy in “Changing Husbands” “Unguarded Women” 
“A rich voung wife eager for a career and “The stor of how a man of honor brings 
a famous stage star eager for a home, lool back to social esteem a girl whose love of 
exactly alike. They secretly change places gayet ll but leads to her destruction.” 
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Pola Negri in “Compromised” will mark t highest point ot Pola Negri’s 


(Taken trom the notorious book “The Song eaten 
] + 


ot Songs,” and so bad that Paramont does not . eS 
& . : Cecil DeMille’s “The Golden Bed’ 


even dare exploit it in their announcements. ) 
(In Production) 


William DeMilles Production “Spring “The 


story of the two sisters—one a tigress 





Cleaning tearing out men’s hearts, the other all sym 
“Is there a limit bevond which ad husband pathy and tenderness and their lovers, De 
should not go to hold a lovely wife who is Mille shows you these four people living thei: 
fascinated by a_ philanderer? Unconventional lives of passion, conflict and final happiness.” 
and brilliant—a most daring comedy 
Pola Negri in “Forbidden Paradise” 
Agnes Ayres in “Worldly Goods” 
“The world’s greatest passion actress has 
“What happens when a keen minded young come into her own Here is a Pola Negri 
business woman used to independence, marri¢ displaying all the fire and seductiveness that 
a romantic weakling in a moment of passiol has made her famous ee ee ee 
and tries to settle down. What happens whe f society romance and intrigue 
her real mate comes along Will that interest 
women? Oh man?’ Some of the other titles of the “famous fort 
Betty Compson in “The Female” on ee og Oe 
(The advertisements show Miss Compss “A Sainted Devil.” 
more nearly nude than she has vet appt ired Bebe Daniels in “Argentine Love 
on the screen.) Gloria Swanson in “A Woman of Fire 
aah Rs Bebe Daniels in “Wild Moments.” 
Pola Negri in “A Woman Scorned dtc Cheat in “Tie Menatiiel Adute 
‘\ sensationally luxurious picture drama that turess.” 
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magazine to treat visual education from the professional standpoint and without com 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted b 


CHESTER ( MARSHA LD ) 


A Problem of Education and a Community Responsibility 


WANT to get it off my chest immediate] e ous t to feel that when they want to see 
that I am a Methodist preacher. | am not picture they can go see it, but to feel that 
here to plead that motion pictures in thy here 1s mething worthy of the best thought 
theatres should be for education; I am not het ind cooperation of every individual in the com- 
to plead that pictures should preach nor that munit t this powerful minority is going to 
they should draw a good moral, provided onl re rea then to co-operate, to help lift the 
the atmosphere of a picture is good and w le vel of t erage motion picture audience. 
some. I think the man who can give It dream that if a1 idequate national 
picture that will cause us to lose ourselv ! irganization could go into every community of 
an hour amid the busy rush of life has bee re and tell to a gathering representative 
inestimable benefactor of the human race ’, ll the ci organizations. chambers of com- 
I am interested in two things particular] erce, 1 ymen’s clubs, the parent-teacher 
am interested in this so-called “mentall ssociat s, the pastors’ associations, and alli 
linquent group” of America—quite a consider others, the mple problem from their stand- 
able group! Every time I speak about moti point (their standpoint being not the same as 
pictures anywhere and the question is sked that of t producer)—tell them that if they are 
me as to why all pictures cannot be good | going t nduce their exhibitor to bring the 
reply that a great many of the finest picture finest kind of pictures they must help make it 
prove to be financial failures, and some pictures possible financially for him to bring them—that 
my questioners do not think, and I do not thin the \ d respond nobly Make them feel 
have any place before the people of America _ that t not beneath their dignity, but worthy 
prove to be tremendously successful l ghest consideratio I am interested 
What are we going to do about it As long that this kind of work now being done in a 
as that condition holds we can expect thi mi imbl shall be tremendously strengthened 
kind of thing to go on in the future that ; nd mag ed. Go into communities and have 


been going on 1n the past Chat is a t t ores t t out of all these better organiza- 


ought to be got over to a few milli f the tio city there shall be formed a film 
better citizens of this country col nd that their findings shall be 
Therefore I am equall avant ; ers and the good pictures 
has been alluded to this afterno ote lendars of the various churches 
“mighty minority.” If we can get the il letir oard of the schools, clubs, 
interested in motion pictures I think we shall ©! 
be a long way toward the solution of this pt I t there are a few million people 
lem There was a college president wh é n t I Wi ant to see good pictures 
asked for his opinion about motion pictur i don't t to see any other kind, and they 
that he was too busy with his duties as i nt ren to see good pictures; but 
istrator to pay attention to then He wv I t vhat the good pictures are,— 
busy with possibly 4,000 students all year whil ther ts or for childret How are they 
there are 20,000,000 people spending t going Sometimes we all get into 
of every day in this kind of amusement t picture vs that we would not have gone to 
all sorts of impressions come through 1 { id n what they were. It is a problem 
powertul medium = that nything cal I ery largel education and it is a tremendous 
through into the human soul—the eye roble t would take a large corps of in 
lieve if we can first present that matter 1 tel ent est nd onsecrated workers in 
people ot this country nd make thet ree t rder tft rease the art r and deepen the con 


it is not enough for them to be sil cti f tl nority that in every commun 
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ity must get down under this problem and help 
to develop on the part of all the taste for better 
pictures. If the taste for pictures is low, | 
wonder where the source of trouble is, anyway? 
I believe that the taste of a large portion of 
the American public can be elevated enough to 
make profitable the production of good pictures 
The good picture that has the clean, wholesome 
attitude can be made to pay. 

It seems strange to me that if it is worth while 
to spend millions of dollars advertising as pro- 
ducers have done, so that when you pick up the 
whether to believe the 


paper you don't know 


publicity or not, it would not be worth while 
to spend a few hundred thousand dollars on a 
program of education that would lift the whole 
public in appreciation for the very best in films. 
I think every dollar would come back in better 
business. If such a campaign were put over, 
to bring to the responsible citizens of America 
their share of responsibility in lifting up this 
recreation, education and 
this 


whole problem of 


good entertainment in country, whoever 


financed it would get big dividends in pure, 


wholesome, happy American life. 


CHESTER C. MARSHALI 





D* MARSHALL was for years edi 
tor of the Film List formerly pub 
Methodist 


lished by the Committee on 


Conservation and Advance, a list widely 
known and trusted by church users of 
film as the “white list.” 


This film list is now incorporated as a 


separate section of the annual booklet, 


“1,060 and One,” and constitutes a spe 
cial service to churches that is invaluable 

Edition for 1924 can still be obtained 
through subscription to The Educational 


Screen. 


AND 
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THE CHURCH 


Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 


King of Wild Horses (5 reels). (Pathe Ex- 
change, Inc.) An interesting story of ranch 
life near the Mexican border, but above all alse 
it is a contest between horse-cunning and man 
skill. 


able horse ever appearing in the movies. 


The King is probably the most remark 
With- 
out the slightest suggestion of a story the per 
formance of this horse would provide engross 
The 
unusually beautiful, and the final surrender of 
the King to a 


ing entertainment. mountain scenery is 


new master in the midst of a 


following this new master to 


Particularly fine for chil- 


forest fire and 
safety is wonderful. 
dren, but equally interesting to all. 

Girl Shy (8 reels). (Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 
\ Harold Lloyd comedy. 
shop. He is 


Harold works in his 


uncle’s tailor mortally girl-shy, 


and stutters badly. Because of his shyness all 
the girls like him. He tries desperately to over 
come his timidity, and thinks to do so by writ 
ing a book on the The 


book makes a “hit” and furnishes Harold funds 


conquest of hearts. 
to compete with his rival for the hand of his 


ladylove. A thrilling race against time is made 
to reach her home where she is being married 
rival. Not a 
story, but millions will laugh uproariously at 


this best 


to the particularly interesting 


the ridiculous antics of comedian of 


the screen. It might be well to inspect the 
first and second reels for possible cuts 

A Boy of Flanders (7 reels). ( Metro Pic- 
Ouida’s story, “A 


story otf a 


tures Corp.) From Dog of 


Flanders.” \ fine homeless wait 


and his almost human dog. Jackie Coogan is 
at his best in this picture, equally enjoyable for 
all groups of people. The photography is won 
derfully artistic, and the story is as clean and 
wholesome as can be imagined. 
Aesop’s Fables (1 (Pathe 


“If Noah were here today.” A very clean 


reel). Exchange, 
Inc.) 
and amusing cartoon comedy. 

Let’s Build (2 reels). (Pathe Exchange, 
One of the most amusing of The Spat Family 
The 


summer hotel for their constant bickerings, so 


Inc.) 


Comedies. family is ejected from the 
they buy a mountain side and begin to erect a 
“ready to assemble” house. A first class comedy 
for any occasion 


Lyman Howe’s Hodge Podge (1 reel) 


Film Corp.) An unusually 


(The 


Educational inter 


esting reel of odds and ends. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 
MariE GooDENOUGH 


The Sixth of the Chronicles of America 
‘Peter Stuyvesant”’ 


N many respects one of the most picturesque 
] incidents in American 

of the Dutch West India’s colony of New Am 
“Director 


history—this story 


sterdam and its irascible General.” 


He is made the central figure in the film narra 
tive, which relates with perfect clearness and no 


little dramatic force the story of how New 
Amsterdam became New York. 

In 1633, when the scene opens, the tyrannical 
regime of the West India Company was be 





Peter Stuyvesant replies to the “Humble 
Remonstrance” of the Dutch colonists. 


coming intolerable to the people of the color 
They 


rule, 


had protested agains 
‘Wi 


derive our authority from God and the Compan 


on the Hudson 


Stuyvesant’s harsh and he replies, 


—not a few ignorant subjects.” The convention 


awaiting his answer is disbanded—their d« 
mands summarily rejected. 
The author of the petition, one George Bax 


had 


Island, 


helped to 


keeps 


ter, an Englishman who 


Gravesend on Long alive the 


independent spirit of the Dutch colonists, and 
two years later, while Stuyvesant is away on a 


West 


of Dutch subjects resolve to act for themselves, 


visit to the Indies, Baxter and a 


group 
and put up the English flag. To the warning 
of the Dutch officers of what the consequences 
“You 


away, but I will return on an English frigate.” 


wouid be, his answer is, may send mi: 


For a long ten years after that, however, 
“the iron hand of an iron man” kept the 
colony from revolt. A Burgher Corps is or- 


drill they go 
through reflects the true hatred of the colony 


ganized, but the _ half-hearted 
toward Stuyvesant. 

Atlantic at that 
statesmen and merchants of the influential Lon- 
Charles II, 
claim to the valley of 


Across the very moment, 


don guilds in consultation with 


urge the king to lay 
the Hudson by virtue of Cabot’s discoveries. 
displayed for his benefit samples of 


that part of the New 


Chere are 
the riches that lie in 
World. 

3axter is summoned, and the king inquires, 
“What does this map tell your military eyes?” 
The “Whoever controls 
that river, controls a continent.” 


Maps are 


reply is momentous, 


used most effectively throughout, 


and here one is introduced to show how the 
Dutch smuggling trade makes totally ineffec- 
tive the Navigation laws upon which the Eng- 


lish set such stock. It is interesting to note 
in passing at least, that the crowning argument 
for English conquest was commercial necessity. 

And so it that New Nether- 
lands is bestowed as a gift on the king’s brother 
1664, an 
New 


comes to 


pass 


James, and suddenly in August of 


English fleet appears off the coast of 





His wife and the Dominie: “Is it wise 


to be so severe?” 
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Amsterdam \ lax Dutch government had of the fort, watching the insignia of the Dutel 


\ 


failed to provide the colonists with ammunition Company give way and the English flag wave 


n spite of the urgings of Stuyvesant, a hal 
Thus, “through a popular revolution, Dutch 
New Amsterdam became English New York.” 


tation to enumerate with no smal! 


| 
degree of enthusiasm the many excellent fea 


tures of the production, from the standpoint 


of genuine artistry There are many delicate 
touches, and no detail seemingly is too insig 
nificant to have had the most scrupulous atten 
tio! Costuming is perfect, photography most 


rtistic and beautiful and settings, both interior 
ind exterior, without a parallel in a_ subject 


of this kind, unless it be in Columbus, the first 





of this series Che picture of Dutch life in 
the colony is charming—the early golf game of 
the serious burghers interrupted by the strolling 


Stuyvesant refuses to subm't the English 
terms of surrender to the colonists. 


geese, followed bv the Dutch housewife: the 


old ale house with the thatched roof under thi 


hearted burgher army is poor defense, and th trees, and the tidy homes of the Dutch colonists, 
people plead to hear the terms of surrende each with its trim wall and garden. 
which the English have sent. Stuyvesant tears No less excellent, and all the more artistic for 
the paper te bits, and to the cry, “ Accept! the contrast it offers, is the picture of the court 
Surrender!” he replies, “No, if it costs every life of Charles 11—the king as much given t 
life in New Amsterdam.” playing with his pet monkey as listening to 
The English frigates close in upon the colon arguments for the annexation of New Amstet 
On shipboard the cannons are placed, and it dam; the courtiers and their ladies at play it 
the fortress on land, guns are primed and read the formal English gardens of the place, or 
Sand is sprinkled on the decks of the Englis! gathering around the fountain to drink a toast 
ships, against the shock of the firing, but th in the rare new beverage, the strange tea 
terse observation is made, “It is the streets from India, to the success of the English flag 
cf vonder Dutch town that'll need sand _ for icross the waters The garden scenes are 
i‘ eir running blood.” beautiful, and furnish ideal setting for a picture 
The people realize only too well it is mad of the airs and graces, the artificiality and the 
ness to resist: the burghers revolt and desert rivolitv of the court life of the time 
their guns, the women beg the old Domini No less delightfully done are the scenes of 
in terror, and to Peter Stuvvesant, about to the English vessels, their sails full in the wind 


direct the fire against the English ships, ther msterdam, the view of the settlement 


oA 
- 
S 
> 


is brought an appeal from the _ citizens—h1 from the water, and the pictures of the Dutcl 
own son among the first signers—that he will fortress itself 
not resist longer Che action moves to a definite climax at the 
The film story gives Stuvvesant credit whicl end, and it is not prolonged beyond its logical 
undoubtedly he deserves for “the bravest. hard conclusiot1 Much commendation must be 
est thing he ever did in his life’—and _ there accorded to Frank Tuttle of the Film Guild, 
is a real pathos in the figure of the stormy old vho directed the productior (3 reels). Dts 
governor as he stands alone on the rampart tributed bv Pathe 


School Film Reviews for May 
SCENIC them so easily recognizable as to need no iden 


Main Street the World Over (1 reel) Castle tification by explanatory title Everyone will 


Films—As its title suggests, the reel is a suc recognize the opening scene of Pennsylvania 
cession of glimpses of the famous thoroug!] itvenue in Washington, followed by a splendid 
fares of the world’s largest cities—many of view of the Capitol, and Fifth avenue, New 
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Used and praised by some of the largest school systems of the country 


PATHE NEWS 


Ihe New York City Board of Education has booked both issues of the News for 
every week. 


\. G. Balcolm, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Newark, N. J., writes: ‘‘ 
am writing to tell you some of the impressions made upon me by your last Sum- 
mary. This is without doubt the best type of picture you have turned out for 
the purpose of stressing current events in the schools I think you have 
started something that will be of great benefit to the schools.’ 


With every contract of the News for educational purposes, the ‘‘Quarterly 
Summary of Current Events’ is supplied every ten weeks without charge. Pathe 


News is recognized everywhere as the best example of a motion picture that 
combines information with entertainment 


lor full information, write Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street, New York 











York City, with its trafic towers and its the continent—perhaps the most famous of the 
unmistakable busses Main streets along the Pacific Coast. 


Scarcely less familiar are the views of London Far Horizons (1 reel) Bray Nature Pictures 


Buckingham Palace with the King’s Royal From city streets at the first, to far-away moun- 


Guard much in evidence, the Strand and th tain countr and more exquisite examples ot 
London “Bobby. the purely scenic it would be hard to find. 
Glimpses are given of Christiania and \ mere enumeration of the pictorial gems gath- 
Stockholm, followed by Berlin, identifiable b ered together is an inadequate method of sug- 
its helmited traffic cops. Excellent views art vesting what beauty of reflection in a still lake. 
given of Unter den Linden what perfect views of lacy waterfall and tower- 

Foreign appearing indeed are the thoroug! ing peak are here to be seen 
fares of Copenhagen and of \msterdam’s ‘ ; - 
: P 8 ae Only seldom may one glimpse as beautiful 
Utrachtsche Straat. Paris is represented by tee! Ra Phil ; Em 
ae tri hed 1 he Ejffel T reproduction of mountain scenery—and especi- 
its tamous drive archec vy the Eiffe ower : ; ' . 
. ep a brid 0 : ally wonderful are the views of the glacier, its 
the view of the bridges ot the Seine trom its , : ‘ 
: . ; sweep down the valley, its sheer ice wall and 
top being worth the whole reel, even if it hac é 

hi | , , ' its glistening cavern. 
nothing else to recommend it. Scarcely anot ‘ : ; 
: ibe E ‘ The party in the expedition ventures to climb 
vie qual in < f Europe 

w its equal in - - ea . to lofty heights, but they are rewarded, as are 
The Champs Elysees is followed by Nice ; . ; 
“ < a mai ; - : Stak asl those who view their pictures, by the fine 
and its lovely Boulevard shore drive, lined wit “ ; 
and its lovel; m9 | sho oe panorama of peaks fron the “top of the Cana- 


; ae dian Northwest.” 
lake. Milan’s Via Dante and the watery lanes 


of Venice are represented—the latter not so HISTORY 


palms, and Geneva with its road along th 


romantic in appearance as one might wish, and Ancient Rome (1 reel) Fox—Praise, unquali- 
a bit too congested to be picturesque ed and enthusiastic, is due this most carefully 

Home in America again, the wide swee prepared picturization of the glories of Rome. 
of the “Boul Mich” and Market street across Photography throughout is excellent, and a 
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WHITE 
PINK 
GREEN 


point of view in title material suitable for the 
classroom is maintained throughout 
The 


extent of the 


reel begins with a map 


Roman 


when Rome was mistress of the civilized world. 


The high points of early Roman 


connection with — sucl 


brought to mind in 


famous relics as Trajan’s Forum, 


the Emperor’s Tomb, Navonne Square where 
are to be seen some of the city’s most beau 
tiful fountains, and the castle which became 


the sepulchre of the Emperor Hadrian 
A promenade of the ancient 
to be 


Romans is still 


seen, far above the city, and the reel 
goes on further to show the Temple of the 
Vestal Virgins, Thermes Square with its foun 
tains, the Pantheon of Agrippa’s time, best 
preserved of all the ancient buildings, the beau 
tiful Arch of Constantine, the Porta Maggiore 
ancient walls of the 


city, and beautiful views of the Colosseum, in 


gate through the early 


side and out. The Roman Forum passes befors 


us in impressive panorama, after which th 


film pauses to show the three remaining 


columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux 


and the Bassilica of Maxentius 


Views of St. Peter’s Square call to mind the 


accused 


massacre of early Christians who were | 
by Nero of 


panoramas 


setting Rome on fire, ane 


give an excellent idea of 
spiring sweep ol the circular columns. 


taken 


giving 


Several scenes from an airplane cor 


tribute much in wide, sweeping views 


of the Cathedral itself and the beautiful Square 
INDUSTRIAL 
The Power Farmer (1 
Co — Devoted to 
innumerable 


reel) International 


Harvester pointing out the 


seemingly wavs in which modern 


farm machinery saves labor for the farmer 


DEPARTMENT Th 


showing the 
Empire in 116 A. D., 


history are 


called “the 


most splendid in Rome,” Trajan’s Column over 





i:ducational Screen 


The 


old-fashioned farmer plowing a 60-acre field in 


opening scene, for example, shows the 


the ordinary way—his own mileage in so doing 


being estimated as equal to the distance be 


tween Chicago and Omaha—in contrast to the 


“power farmer” who operates a tractor-drawn 


plow. The same labor saving is demonstrated 
in other farm operations, such as discing, seed 


ing, and harvesting hay—where a tractor and 


said to be able to cut S35 


The 


loader is shown in interesting closet 


three mowers are 


acres per day modern mechanical hay 


p, In con 
trast with the old-fashioned sickle, hand-drivet 
\ little of the McCormick 


recounted in the t} 


historv of the 


reaper 1S course or the reel 


continues to show the idvantages in 


which 
the combined harvester and binder. Especially 


cood are the close views which demonstrate the 


operation of the automatic shocker and _ the 
power-driven binde 

Threshing on a large scale is ssible to 
the power farmer, after which the tractor again 
comes to play to show hi t chops the 
fodder, fills the silo and does. man al odd 
job for the farmer the year ’round. 

\ subject especially ipropos l aud 
ences, classes in agriculture or those interested 
in industrial geography Photograt s good. 
and no objectionable advertising appears 

The Power Behind the Orange (1 reel) Inte: 
national Harvester Co There have een othe 
reels on the orange industry. but never befor« 
one which endeavors to show what large part 
in orange growing is played by mod irm 
machinery 

A map shows areas the United State 
which oranges, grapefruit and lemons 1 
raised ind the film proceeds t i California 
orange grove vhere tractor power is credited 
with having had a chief part in transforming 


southern California desert into fruitful groves 


Plowing around the trees, cultivating the 


1 


groves, discing in the clover crop, digging the 


irrigation furrows—all is done by tractor power 


well 


shown—a portion of the film calculated to inte 


I 


Irrigation ot the groves is exceedingly 


est any audience, no matter how remote its 


contacts may have been with methods of. fruit 


growing Fumigating the trees is also a novel 


sight to most people, showing as it does the 
I I 


use of a huge canopy thrown over the entire 


tree. The story of the orange is then followed 


through picking operations, hauling by motor 


truck to the packing station, dumping the 


+ 


orange int 


a 
and packing 


o the washers, grading 
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“MINUSA* 





Portable Screens 


INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








One-Reel Features 


Instructive— Entertaining 


EARS ago when the making of 
motion pictures was still in its 
infancy, the International MHar- 
vester Company of America was one 
of the first to adopt this plan of bring- 
ing to the people at home and those 
across the seas a picture story of old 
id new methods and equipment es- 
sential in the producing of food for a 








This reel goes one 
others, to show the vender on a city str 


peddling the luscious golden fruit. 


The last orchard scene is somewhat a 
and adds nothing to the excellent effect w 
has already been achieved 11 


interesting sidelight on the citrus fruit indus 


—its dependence on power machinery 


Yours to Command (1 reel 
‘} 


] + 1, + } 
las it occurred oO you that el 


the question, 


tricity makes possible most of the comfort 


luxuries and conveniences which we of this 
enjoy?’—the example nearest at hand, the 


itself, is cited as proot since “from. studi 


screen, electricity is the most dominat 
genius.” The studio interior, which must 
illuminated by powerful white lights, is follow 


by scenes in the printing room which als 


run by electricity, whose light penetrates 


developed negative al d transters the impressi 


to the sensitized surface of positive film. The 


film must pass from dipping tank t dawi 
drums, also driven by electricity 
The same magi urrent lights the stre 


1 


illuminates the theatre sign, and powerful el 
tric arcs project the pictur which 1s 
through the projecting machine itself b 
tricity. 


There follows a Sectiol lustrating 1 
uses of electricity in industry, in commerce 
offices and in homes 

As to the source: we ¢& ‘back of the butt 
to views of the service crew stringing ¢ 


and laying underground conduits, to scenes 


the substation and then to the generating sta 


tion which is in turn d 
of coal—or upon water power [It is sugges 
in the end that the whole organization of 
public utilities really belongs to the public 
financed by 


large, since they are chiefly 


money of a number of people, made avai 


Please Write to Adve 


ial of Power, are now available for free 


presenting a mo 


ependent upon the supp! 


hungry world 

Our three latest one-reel produc- 
. tions, The Power Behind the Orange, 
[he Power Farmer and The Progress 
distributio1 Select one or all of these 
ubjec and we will ship immediately, 
transportation charges collect. Write 


rr further information 


International Harvester Company 
: OF AMERICA 
S (Incorporated) 


5 606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















he deposits in banks and life insurance 


Kineto—A 


Liquid Gold of Texas (1 reel) 


y of oil, as one might learn it on a visit to 

r oil lek [lexas, followed by a survey of 
nsportation and refining processes. 

Che tive begins in a_ characteristic 


ishroom” town, close by a torest of der- 


s and several well-chosen views show the 


ets typical streets and buildings. The film deals 
cellent! th the subject of drilling, explain- 


just the function of the derricks, the steam- 


el the pumps which bring the 

i to the Cé once the well has been 
struck.” | ers are most interestingly photo- 

aphed re also the temporary vats which 
eceive the the pipes, and from which 

es conduct the oil to the main reservoir, a 
ike of oil 000,000 barrel capacity. 

The st followed along to show the 
pumping statiol and storage tanks, and the 
rocess dehydratio1 s admirably photo 

| graphed Attention is given also to the con- 

ting lines, their 1 rtance in transporting 

il, and the ecessity for caretul 1 spection and 

é e, to protect then gainst weather and leak 
Met l SRI 
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FILMS FOR SALE 


E have a large list of film 
W raniects suitable for educa- 
tional, recreational and gen- 


eral non-theatrical use. All films 
are offered for outright sale—No 


rentals. Correspondence solicited 
from School Systems, Colleges, 
Missionaries; County, State and 


District Bureaus building their own 
film libraries. Also non-theatrical 
exchanges and established Bureaus 
of Visual Education wishing to re- 
plenish their film stock. We guar- 
antee full satisfaction on all films 
purchased from us. Our Motto is: 


“BUILD A BETTER 
BUSINESS 
BY BETTER FILMS.” 


ASSOCIATED FILM BROKERS 


The Film Bldg. 


Dawson and South Sts. 


NEWARK N. J. 
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It is obviously impossible to do more than 


summarize in a title or two, combined with 


several views of the stills, the intricate process 
of refining the oil. Storage of the refined 
product, and its shipment in tank cars and tank 
steamers finish the story. 

The subject is logically developed, covers the 
story with no 


completely and clearly, waste 


footage on irrelevancies, and is excellently 


adapted for teaching purposes in the upper 


grades and in the high school. 

The Land of Cotton (2 reels) General 
tric—A 
with the fields where planting and cultivation 


Elec- 


complete story of cotton, beginning 


with views of the bush in bloom, 
closeups of the boll, and some footage devoted 
to the boll weevil and the efforts 


to hold him in check. 


are followed 
made 


being 


Excellent views of pickers at work lead to 





WANTED—FOR CASH 


Several ACME Projectors. Model Nos. |}, 
12 or SYE. Must be bargains for spot cash 
Address Box 4, Educational Screen. 
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scenes showing the seed cotton loaded in wag- 


ons waiting at the gin, where the process of 


separating seeds from fibre is very clearly 


shown 


From the gin, the cotton goes to the com- 


press and the bales are traced on their journey 


to the warehouse, sample sheds, and _ finally 


delivered again to press rooms where they are 


re-compressed to one-half their original size; 


then to the shipping warehouse and the mill. 
In the mill scenes—as in those preceding— 


this subject is notable for its 


many excellent 
closeups—carefully chosen and _ well  photo- 
graphed to make clear -the exact processes 


which enter into the making of cloth. Enough 
detail is brought in to give one a complete idea 
of the various steps in the manufacture of cloth, 
but there is no waste footage or irrelevance. 
Weaving is especially well shown, with the ac- 
tion of reed and shutter. Blankets are selected 
to illustrate the process, and some footage at 
the end is devoted to printed fabrics and their 
treatment. 

course, of the use of 


Something is said, of 


electricity in the handling of the cotton bales 
and the running of the machinery in the cotton 
mill, but it in no way detracts from the interest 
of the subject. An 


admirable subject for in- 


material. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Daughter of Dawn (5 reels) General Vision— 
An effort to 


structional 


reincarnate something of the 


picturesque life of the primitive Indian, by 
recounting what is 


the Kiowas 


early 40's 


said to be a true story oi 


and “who in the 


Okla- 


Yet in spite of a very distinct beauty 


Comanches 


roamed through Texas and 


homa.” 
of scenic setting, the effort misses the convinc- 


ing point amazingly. In the first place, the 


story is hardly more than an incident of an 


Indian girl, loved by two braves who are put 


which 
efforts 


to the test by their Chief to determine 
shall be 
of the vanquished one for revenge by) 
the hostile tribe to attack. This 
padded out to a disturbing degree which slows 


allowed to claim her, and the 
inciting 


incident is 


the progress of the picture. 

It is distressing also, to contemplate the type 
of present-day Indian who has survived to be 
the sole representative of his once more glori- 
ous race. The acting is of necessity amatuerish 
childish. The 


the picture is the scene of the finish 


and the direction best single 


piece in 
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— 


| Prof. Rob’t McElroy, 


Princeton University, 
writes: 






DARKENED ¢ 


_ 


Trans-Lux Daylight 


Pistore feces 6 daylight without darkening 


a very real need. 
Every educational in- 
stitution in the coun- 
try ought to be 





further details of 








LASSROOMS ABOLISHED! 


“I consider the The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in 
the room, thus avoiding poor 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 


most important and , > “ ae 

: It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions wonder, . . I am get- 
ages Amgpe when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting infinitely finer 
ucation. It supplies is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without — ag 


damage. It is made in any size for any purpose. any other screen. 
For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 
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Cari E. Akeley, 
big game hunter and 
Curator of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Nat- 
ural History, writes: 


“The Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen is a 


Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 











equipped with these 
screens.”” | 4 ’ 








alone makes a great 
appeal to me.”’ 


a s 7 











You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buying in Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
how to give. Write or wire for your copy today. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











THE HERALD PICTURES 


The Stream of Life 
A Maker of Men 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lest We Forget 
Inspirational Pictures par excellence 
By Rev. James K. Shields 
The Chosen Prince, and Others 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


CHURCH and SCHOOL FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














fight between the two braves—best probably 
because it is the most sincere. 

No doubt there is something of an idea of 
the American Indian to be gained from the 
picture. The scenes of the buffalo hunt are 
portrayals of something which we shall see 
no more, and there are certain scenes of an 
Indian council fire and a Dance of Thanks 
giving which are picturesque, and we hope 
typical of the race at its best. 

But to overbalance these excellencies from 
an educational standpoint is the obvious arti 
ficiality, the “triangle motif” twice repeated in 
the story, which—although the title vouches for 
the fact that it has been true since time im 
memorial—is hardly schoolroom material. And 
although its general tone may be true to the 
present-day Indian, it is scarcely a successtu 
attempt to catch the spirit of the now nearly 
departed race. 

Our Dog Friends (1 reel) Bray Nature Pic 
tures—A reel which will entertain many an 
audience, and is calculated to appeal especially 
to children. Dogs are the only actors—and 
various intelligent “stunts” are demonstrated 
for the camera. Dog athletes are represented 
by the English whippet, and dogs are seen to 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


render important public service as detectives 
and police dogs. War dogs as messengers and 
sentinels are pictured, a dog musician performs, 
and finally the “only dog chauffeur in the 
world” is seen guiding his car through the 
traffic of busy streets. 

Golfing with Jess Sweetser (1) Pictorial 
Clubs, Inc.—Excellent§ stuff of its kind. 
Various strokes are performed by the champion, 
first at normal speed, then in slow-motion. Care 
has been taken to show the same portion of the 
action at the two speeds, allowing most minute 
study of the entire stroke as seen at normal 
speed instead of merely the last part of it. 
Titles are a very small part of the film, hence 
many of the fine points of golf that are clearly 
shown will be appreciated only by those who 
know and love the game. Exceedingly instruc- 
tive for anyone interested in improving his own 
game and style. 

Blood Will Tell (2) Pictorial Clubs, Inc— 
An exceptionally good non-theatrical film, 
thanks not only to a sane and wholesome story 
but especially to a little boy actor of really 
extraordinary talent. 

The boy is brought into the relentless at- 
mosphere of a police court, charged with pick- 
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Raven 
‘“HAFTONE” 
Screen 


Through its unquestionable 
superiority and unique 
features was selected 
for and is now 
installed 
in the 


National Academy of Sciences 
Washington, D. C. 
You 
Should Not 
Fail to See It 
While Attending the 
N.E. A. Convention in June 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 W. 39th Street New York City 




















ing a purse from the pocket of the“ very busy” 
and wealthy Jonathan Armstrong. The little 
waif declares he found it and picked it up 
(and we defy the audience not to believe him) 
but the fact that his father is in jail for forgery 
makes the police judge hold the boy in deten- 
tion as probably guilty. 

Armstrong’s wife, with everything she wants 
in life except a child, loves to visit the Home 
of the Good Shepherd where the little orphan 
inmates benefit by her presence as well as by 
home. The genial, 


desire to 


her endowments for the 
white-haired matron encourages her 
adopt an adorable baby boy 
knows her husband’s opposition to the idea. 
The wife and her husband finally argue the 
question before his “parents,” Judge Armstrong 
and his wife. Jonathan is against children of 
unknown parentage—and at this point the 
Judge and his wife look knowingly at each 
other and advise Jonathan to go over to the 
Home, at least, and look over the children his 
wife loves so much. The matron asks the 
man, “Does Judge Armstrong know you were 
coming here?” “He sent me.” “Well, to think 
of your coming back here after all these years!” 
The secret is out, and the wealthy young man 


from there, but 
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He gives his 
wife the baby she wants, and telephones the 
Court the boy 


recognizes its full significance. 


accused of 
that the 
two new children will make the beautiful house 


Police to send over 


pocket-picking. One easily believes 
of the Armstrongs a very different and more 
human habitation hereafter. 

Once that the 


unusually good in a non-theatrical production, 


more we would add cast is 
and the little boy (we wish we knew his name) 
that 


possession, a strong and appealing personality 


is an exceptional actor. He has rare 
that gets off the screen and gets you. 


Hickery, Dickery, Dock 


Vision Company—The famous figure of Mother 


(% reel) General 
Goose first appears riding a broomstick, and an 
animated pen makes a line drawing of a room 
and its clock 


face, and sets the pendulum in motion. 


and its 
It then 
disappears from the picture, and the clock on 


furniture, the cuckoo 


the wall is the only spot of motion. 

The stage is all set for the appearance of the 
mouse. He enters, runs on the chair, then up 
the clock, and the titles appear, one letter at a 
time, as the action calls for the lines: 

Dickery, dickery, dock, 
The mouse ran up the 
The clock struck one, 


clock, 


The mouse ran down, 
Dickery, dickery, dock. 
Zoo’s Zoo (1 reel)—Producer and distributor, 
American Motion Picture Company, 71 West 
23rd Street, N. Y. \ most delightful depiction 
of two bear cubs and their playful habits. Shows 
them leaving the crate in which they have ar 
rived Tibet, other, 
swinging on bars, drinking milk, etc. 


each 


( 700d for 


from tumbling over 
nature study or may well be used for primary 
grades in connection with “The Three Bears.” 
(Review by the V. I. A. 

An Equal Chance (2 
distributor, The National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, N. Y. C. Designed to demonstrate the 
value of the public health nurse, the film tells 
a town during the “flu” epidemic-— 


Film Committee. 
reels) —Producer and 


main office, 


the story of 
the tireless, devoted efforts of the only doctor, 
serving rich and poor as well as possible, but 
unable to cope with the situation; the man of 
wealth finally able to secure a nurse, only to 
find that a public health nurse cannot and will 
not serve only one member of the community. 
The joint efforts of the doctor and nurse suc 
cessfully combat the epidemic, and the nurse 
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“Pictures Speak a Universal Language”’ 


——— Pictures are powerful 
aids in teaching. 
Keystone pictures, seen 
with Keystone scopes and 
lanterns are the most 
powerful teaching aids 
employed by modern edu- 
cators. 

\ Keystone Representa- 
tive, trained and experi- 
. enced in Visual Education, 
will be glad to demon- 
strate Keystcne material 
in your class room. 


Write today. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville Penna. 





stone has purchased the Stereoscopic 
and Lantern Slide Department of 

- Underwood & Underwood 
‘opyright K. V. Co 











( 
turns to other public health needs, opening propaganda it might be possible for films of 
clinic and working among the school children. educational value to be placed in the school. 
Shows tooth-brush drill and vision testing. The 
film ends with a meeting of the business men of A Basal Course in Training Teachers in Using 
the town, to maintain the nursing service. Ex Visual Aids 


cellent health education film for upper grades , -! 
ai [Those erfgaged in Visual Instruction gener- 
seventh year through university. Furthet 1. es Cee 
ctbel 3 ; ivessing sublic health ally agree that for teachers there should be 
lelIpful im civics Classes, stressing ) al 


hie | (Re be the Vf. A Bile clearly recognized a basal course that provides 
as a civic need. Review by the V. I. A. 


4 training in visual aids. A basal course is in- 
Committee.) : ae , 

cluded as one of the professional requirements 

— in education [he course should consist of not 


Lea = less than thirty full hour meetings, fifteen dem- 
Training Teachers to Employ Visual 


onstration lessons with pupils and should carry 


Aids two hours of regular college credit. 
(Concluded from page 177) \ brief summary of a basal course. 
it r pre Ie 44 
Ctatam Educati 1 Principle . 

jection of visual materials Every visual aid I Statements of Hducationa rincipies im- 
‘ ; . . , Ived in Visu; - ‘ation 
should receive a careful test and be selected for volve , il Education. 
its educational purpose with pupils. . 2. Types of Visual Aids. 

Frequently, teachers use material as advertis 3. Application of Visual Materials to School 
ing films, because they are free. No better Activities 

e “ . we “a } . - ° 

service could be performed than to expose both { Sources of Visual Materials. 


the poor materials of some films in this class 


5. Measuring and checking results. 

and the waste of public funds involved 11 

“showing” advertising films to groups of chil Witt1AM M. Grecory, 
dren. With a curb on such material and other Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Desk E 51, 635 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Announces the New Model 


BT BALOPTICON 


Model BT Balopticon is 
featured by:— 


A Cover-Carrying Case that is Practical and Convenient. The 
lower or shallow part.is integral with the pedestal base. The 
deep or upper part fits over and completely protects the collapsed 
lantern. 

A Pedestal Base that permits the lantern to be tilted in two direc- 
tions. The upward and downward tilt controls the height of the 
picture on the screen. The side tilt guarantees a horizontal pic- 
ture no matter how uneven may be the table or supporting stand. 
The Standard Bausch & Lamb Optical Equipment, Body Design 
and Illuminating Unit. 

Write for descriptive literature. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- Marie E. Goodenough, 10553 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY Ohio 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, Nelson L. Greene, Secretary, 
cago; Ill, 
Joseph J Weber, University of Texas 
H. E. Williams, 3223 Warren .Ave., 
3. That the known bondholders, 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—-ss. ither security holders owning or holding 


of The Educational Screen, published every month ex 
cept July and August, at Chicago, Illinois, for April 
Ist, 1924. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and more of total- amount of bonds, mortgag« 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, curities ar (if there 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes none. 
and says that he is the Editor of the Educational Screen 4, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the security 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above company, but also, it 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em curity holders appears upon 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, trustee or in any other fiduciars 


the 


printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: the person or corporation 
. y is given Isc 1 th said t 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, acting, 1S gI ; also that the said 
. . tai etat ents ' racing Sat e fry] 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are galt tatements embracing affiant tu 
. on . . < 1 belief as to the circumstances And 
Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 South ey - 
: oe which stockholders and security holders 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. ‘ 
appear upon the books of the company 
Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chi- hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
cago. of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
Managing Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 South Wabash believe that any other person, association, or corporation 


Ave., Chicago. has any interest direct or indirect in the said _ stock, 
Business Managers, None with that title. bonds, or the securities than as so stated by him 
2. That the owners are NELSON L. GREENE 
Herbert E. Slaught, President, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
Chicago, Ill. April, 1924. 
Frederick J. Lane, Treasurer, 5323 Dorchester Ave., [SEAL.] MABEL GRANT 


Chicago, II. (My commission expires August 28, 1926.) 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention THe EpucatTionat Screen 








